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sion. Then a study of the doctrines on the 
total Christ and our union “in Christ Jesus” 
which was the constant theme of the Apostle’s 
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Father McGarry was one of the country’s 
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simply, clearly and with enthusiasm. His book 
shows St. Paul’s teaching in all its mag- 
nificence, beauty and unity. 
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for convent community reading during Lent. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Prayer Front. In the past few months the whole war has 
been intensified. There is more fighting. More fighters. More 
dead. More wounded. More work. More sacrifice. Why not 
also more prayer? If some of the time given to complaining 
were spent in prayer. . . . If listening to news bulletins were 
accompanied with a prayer. . . . If every Catholic on the 
praying front would suddenly come to realize that his great- 
est possible contribution to war and peace is the daily offer- 
ing of the Holy Sacrifice. . . . If every Catholic family 
were to say the Rosary daily as a family prayer for the boys 
abroad, for victory, for peace... If...If... 


On Luzon. These days are among the most beautiful of 
the entire year in the Philippine Islands, coming between 
the daily downpour of the rainy season and the intense heat 
that returns in early April. They are not exactly cool days 
but clear days under a sun that is warm but fresh. Under 
that clear, fresh sun our forces landed on Luzon for the big 
drive to Manila. From Lingayen the roads wind about 110 
miles over the plains to Manila. For the past few years these 
days have not been beautiful. There are no beautiful days 
for the enslaved. This year blood, wounds, all the uproar of 
war will disturb the beauty of the days, but they will still 
be beautiful with courage, heroism and hope. A hard fight 
is ahead, a hot fight; then, we pray, liberation for the pris- 
oners of Cavite and Corregidor, peace for the Philippines. 


Honest Candor. Practically a “natural” was Senator Van- 
denberg’s address on January 10 proposing an immediate 
treaty among the major Allied Powers, pledging them to the 
use of force in order to prevent a recurring German aggres- 
sion. His words came at the moment when the country was 
disturbed by the silence of our Administration in the face 
of the unilateral action of Great Britain and Russia. The 
Senator spoke with “honest candor,” and likewise used a 
sound diagnosis. At the root of these actions lies a mortal 
concern for future security in the face of a common dan- 
ger, even when victory has been achieved. As an alternative 
to unilateral action he proposes that Russia join with us in 
a “guarantee” that Axis aggression shall never rise again. 
There may be much debate as to whether Mr. Vandenberg’s 
plan for (so to speak) anticipating the World Security 
Council can be considered as helpful toward actually realizing 
it. But he certainly makes one thing abundantly plain. 
Every day’s delay in creating some form of collective se- 
curity means a door left wide open to the ravages of power 
politics. If we want to stop irresponsible actions, we must 
remove the deadly fears which give occasion for them. 


The Free Russian Press. Mr. Hannibal Chollop lived in 
Eden—a place which readers of Martin Chuzzlewit will 
readily recall. When Dickens created Mr. Chollop, he was 
accused, not unjustly, of an ill-natured caricature of Ameri- 
cans. For Mr. Chollop, when Mark Tapley ventured to com- 
pare America unfavorably with England, steraly rebuked 
him: “We are the intellect and virtue of the airth, the 
cream Of human natur’ and the flower of moral force.” 
Being at heart a philosopher, however, Mr. Chollop could 
understand the deficiencies of inferior peoples. To appre- 
ciate America, he informed Mark, “requires An elevation 
and A preparation of the intellect. The mind of man must 
be prepared for Freedom.” It is no caricature, however, but 
sober translation from War and The Working Class, when 


we read over a Moscow dateline this homily to Kent Cooper 
of the Associated Press: 


But if Mr. Cooper, without any prejudice, could get 
an idea of the origin and development of the Soviet 
State and the real conditions in our country, he would 
become convinced that the circumstances are different 
because in our country we have conquered and realized 
the widest freedom of the press. . . . 


Budget Message. Bulkier than the Manhattan Telephone 
Directory, the President’s message on the 1946 budget is 
much more than a routine statement of estimated Federal 
expenditures and receipts. Even a cursory examination of 
the many topics mentioned, which include wartime eco- 
nomic controls and reconversion, foreign trade and interna- 
tional finance, demobilization, social security and postwar 
employment, reveals that Mr. Roosevelt intended to sketch 
for the Congress the Administration’s plan for a prosperous 
postwar economy. This he did with such definiteness that 
already lines are being drawn between those who want to 
return as far as possible to pre-war social and economic 
patterns, and those who would commit the country to an 
economy of full production and employment, even if such 
a policy requires considerable Government intervention in 
the economic process. The clash will come on any of a 
dozen proposals, and there will be some shifting back and 
forth on specific points—depending on whose ox is gored. 
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Receipts and Expenditures. As for the fiscal aspect of 
the budget message, it came as no surprise that the Presi- 
dent’s estimate of Federal spending for fiscal 1946, which 
begins July 1, 1945, is considerably below the figure for 
this year. The estimated figure for 1945 was $98-odd billion. 
The President, conceding that the best he could do, in view 
of the uncertainties of war, was to guess, asked the Con- 
gress for $82,530,439,545 in 1946. This reduction was made 
possible by an estimated cut of $17 billion in war expendi- 
tures. The $70 billion he requested would bring expenditures 
for war, from 1941 through 1946, to about $360 billion. 
“Wartime taxes,” Mr. Roosevelt insisted, “must be main- 
tained as long as large-scale war expenditures are necessary. 
There is no justification for tax reductions as long as we 
are engaged in a major war.” The President thought that 
total Federal tax receipts, exclusive of Social Security pay- 
ments, would come this year to about $45 billion, less than 
one-half of expenditures. If present rates are maintained, he 
guessed that they would be three or four billion less in 1946. 
An interesting, and significant, innovation in the budget 
message was a table called “The Government’s Budget and 
the Nation’s Budget.” This distinction followed the pre- 
holiday recommendation of a Senate Military Affairs sub- 
committee which called for a special “Job Budget” in addi- 
tion to the usual one. 


Character of the Underground. Any impression left by 
the remarks of Frederick C. Crawford, former president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, on his recent 
return from France, seems to have been rather thoroughly 
destroyed by an avalanche of protests which greeted their 
publication. Mr. Crawford was quoted as saying: “The un- 
derground in France and Belgium was composed largely of 
Communists, young people and underworld ex-convicts.” 
In the same category he included the resisting element in 
Norway. Members of the French Chamber of Commerce in 
the United States were “deeply shocked” by these state- 
ments, which were a slur, among others implied, on the 
priests, Religious, professional men, teachers, etc., who led 
much of the flower of French and Belgian youth in their 
resistance. Among the Norwegian “ex-convicts” were the 
Primate of the Norwegian State Church and six other Nor- 
wegian bishops; university rectors and professors, doctors, 
lawyers and representatives of every walk of life, not to 
speak of the entire student body of the University of Oslo. 
Writing also in protest in the New York Herald Tribune 
for January 8, Jacques Maritain concludes: “The matter is 
serious. One does not trifle with the sufferings of a nation,” 
and warns against trusting irresponsible informants. Mr. 
Crawford’s experience may be a lesson for others of our 
returning travelers. 


Note on Cali Congress. The second congress of the Con- 
federation of Latin-American Workers (CTAL), which was 
held early in January at Cali, in Colombia, demonstrated 
once again the necessity of getting rid of Communist adven- 
turers if the trade-union movement is to survive and ad- 
vance the welfare of the workingman. Reports from Bo- 
gota indicate that Vicente Lombardo Toledano, notorious 
Mexican Leftist and head of CTAL, succeeded brilliantly, 
through his stupid bigotry, in alienating large sections of 
the Colombian people. Invited by the Colombia Confedera- 
tion of Workers to send a representative to the Congress, 
the Most Rev. Ismael Perdomo, Archbishop of Bogota, des- 
ignated the Rev. Vicente Andrade Valderrama, $.J., but 
when Father Andrade requested permission to convey the 
Archbishop’s greetings, despite applause from the majority 
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of the delegates, Lombardo crudely refused to recognize 
him or permit him to speak. This led the Liberal daily El 
Tiempo to remark that the treatment accorded Father 
Andrade was a “manifestation of the Communist processes 
which are beginning to insinuate themselves among us.” 
“Communism,” warned the editor, “is not just an economic 
doctrine. . . . It is imposition, bad faith, unscrupulousness, 
seeiianitien, Sesechinas sectarianism, all of these in insurrec- 
tion against everything that civilization has accomplished 
in 2,000 years.” An especially regrettable aspect of this Con- 
gress was the presence there of the ineffable Joseph Selly, 
head of the Communist-dominated American Communica- 
tions Association, as the official representative of the CIO. 
While this was largely accidental—the right-wing represen- 
tative who was originally designated had to withdraw at the 
last moment—such accidents should not happen. They 
neither help the prestige of the CIO nor the reputation of 
the United States, and of American labor in particular, be- 
low the Rio Grande. 


Pro-Catholic, Not Anti-Protestant. For the second time 
within a month the Most Rev. Luis M. Martinez, Arch- 
bishop of Mexico City, has explained the constructive and 
truly Christian nature of the measures he has taken to 
counteract the Protestant influence in Mexico and the 
proselytizing activity of Protestant missionaries among 
Mexican Catholics. In an interview with a reporter for 
Novedades, one of the Capitol’s leading dailies, on January 4, 
he emphasized that Catholic organizations are not engaged 
in an “anti-Protestant campaign,” but in a “crusade of 
education, conviction, love and peace to invigorate the 
people.” He objected to the word “campaign” because that 
connotes combat, something that can be contrary to the 
Christian spirit. He declared that instead of attacking 
Protestants, he had directed his whole effort towards in- 
structing the ignorant and stimulating the fervor of luke- 
warm Catholics. If that were done, the work of proselytism, 
he felt, would collapse. In an earlier interview, reported in 
N.C.W.C. News Service for December 25, he had formally 
denied that he had ever, in his Pastoral of November 14 or 
elsewhere, advocated a boycott of business concerns financed 
by Protestant capital. He deplored any anti-Protestant ac- 
tivity which might have been initiated by over-zealous and 
unauthorized Catholics and urged all Catholics to be guided 
“by charity in the defense of their faith.” 


Without Comment. New slogan among right-wingers in 
the CIO: “We want a second front now—opposite War- 


saw. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE STIRRING EVENTS and the heavy fighting which 
followed the German counter-offensive of December 16 
ought not to result in our losing sight of happenings on the 
east German front. 

It is being suggested that if Russia would only start a 
major offensive through the center of Poland, the task of 
the Allied armies fighting in Belgium would be lessened. 
Undoubtedly it would be. Outside of the possibility that 
Russia is holding up such a military operation pending ac- 
knowledgment of her demands to Polish territory, there are 
military reasons why she might hesitate. 

Germany holds a large part of Latvia. According to 
Russian reports there are 30 German divisions there. All of 
Latvia is claimed by Russia. She has made three attempts 
to drive out the Germans, but all have failed. 

In East Prussia, which is not demanded by Russia, are 
other German forces. Their number is unknown, but may 
amount to at least 30 to 40 divisions. One effort was made 
last October to capture that country, and failed. Should 
Russian troops advance westward across the Vistula, the 
Germans in East Prussia and in Latvia might cut in in rear 
of them. This is what they did do in 1914, 1915 and 1941 
with rather disastrous consequences to the Russians. To 
obviate this happening again, it would be necessary to leave 
large forces to watch and hold off these Germans. Whether 
Russia has sufficient troops for this is not known. 

In Hungary, Russia almost completed the conquest of 
that country. She has occupied three-quarters of it and has 
encircled a sizable German and Hungarian force in the 
capital city of Budapest. At the beginning of the month, a 
German and Hungarian relief force started to force a way 
back into Budapest. At date of writing this had gone half 
way. The Russians say the relief force is superior to them 
in numbers. 

It is evident that despite the battle in Belgium, Germany 
has been able to reinforce other sectors. In Belgium she is 
strongly resisting efforts to push her out. 

On January 9, General MacArthur landed with large 
forces at Lingayen, in Luzon. From here it is little more 
than a hundred miles, over clear ground, to Manila. 

Cor. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE PRESIDENT’s budget message, it will have been 
noticed, contained a recommendation for Federal aid to the 
schools. This will touch off what is expected will be a long, 
hard struggle. The National Education Association already 
has its bill before Congress and is working hard to get it 
into a preferred position. 

There will, however, be other bills, notably one favored 
by the American Federation of Teachers, an AFL affiliate. 
This latter bill, and possibly others, will call for aid for 
any educational institution where the need exists, while, of 
course, the NEA bill would grant aid only to the public 
schools. 

In his message, the President laid down two conditions 
which it is important to note. They are: “no interference 
with State and local control and administration of educa- 
tional programs”; and “aid where it is needed—but only 
where it is needed.” He made no distinction between public 
and private schools in his message. 

The first of these two conditions removes the traditional 
Catholic opposition to the proposal, and is acceptable to the 
NEA; in fact, it is in their bill. But it will certainly be 
opposed by Senator Taft, who is against Federal aid but 
holds that if aid is given by the Federal Government, it 
should control its spending. It was this argument that 
helped to defeat the last bill. 

The second condition—"“aid where it is needed”—corres- 
ponds closely, even in phraseology, to the stand taken by 
our Bishops. It is broad enough to include aid to parish as 
well as public schools. It is here that some of the heaviest 
fighting is sure to occur. The NEA bill would help only 
public schools, and would give more money to the rich 
States than to the poorer ones. The President’s proposal 
would help all citizens, no matter what school their children 
attend, and it would help only those States which really 
need help. 

The attitude of the CIO is not very clear on these points. 
The statement has been made that Mr. Philip Murray op- 
poses helping private schools. It would be unworthy to 
charge that this is because such aid is suggested by the AFL. 
In fact, nobody expects the CIO to take a stand until all 
the bills are in. Wrrrm Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


READERS of the weekly Information Service bulletin of 
the Federal Council of Churches have been urged to study 
the text of the Pope’s Christmas message. The message, the 
Service said, as quoted in Religious News Service, “makes 
a contribution to the philosophy of democracy—especially 
in setting forth an organic concept of ‘the people’ as distin- 
guished from ‘the masses.’ ” 

> Msgr. Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, new Papal Nuncio to 
France, was received with full military honors when he 
arrived in Paris to present his credentials to the French 
Government. This Paris press generally has commented 
favorably on his appointment. The Catholic publication, 
Aube, reviewing his qualifications, said: “His experience 
. . . plus his vast and deep culture have admirably prepared 
him for the most important nunciature in the world.” 

P Bishop Schlarman of Peoria, President and Msgr. L. G. 
Ligutti, Executive Secretary, of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, and Msgr. Joseph P. Morrison, President 
of the Liturgical Conference, have left for a good-will tour 


of Latin-American countries on behalf of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute. Bishop Schlarman and Msgr. Ligutti will 
study rural-life conditions, and Msgr. Morrison will see 
leaders of the Liturgical movement with a view to forming 
an Inter-American Liturgical conference. 
P In the Church’s ceremony, described by Bishop-designate 
Brady of Manchester as a new link “in the chain that joins 
the Church of today to the Church of the Apostles,” the 
Most Rev. Edward F. Ryan was consecrated on January 3 
the fifth Bishop of Burlington, Vt. The ceremony took place 
in the Holy Cross Cathedral, Boston. Archbishop Cushing 
of Boston was the consecrator. 
> Bishop James E. Walsh, Superior General of the Maryknoll 
Foreign Mission Society, has just completed a tour of the 
Maryknoll missions in China, going, at one point, behind 
the Japanese lines. He reported that the war has produced 
no more backsliding among Chinese converts than would be 
found “among any average group of Christians.” 

Louts E. SULLIVAN 
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MOSCOW ANSWERS 


“AMERICA’S” QUESTIONS 
R. A. GRAHAM 


“I SHALL be very grateful to Mr. Polyansky for his an- 
swers.” In AMERICA, issue of October 14, last year, this 
writer posed a series of questions to the chairman of the 
Soviet Council on Affairs of Religious Cults, chiefly relating 
to the condition of the Catholic Church in regions recently 
absorbed into the Soviet Union. This was occasioned by the 
offer made on the part of Ivan V. Polyansky to the Moscow 
correspondent of Religious News Service to answer any 
questions which refer to his Council. Religious News Service 
submitted a list of questions summarizing points on which 
Catholics in America were seeking further information. 
On January 8, the answers of Chairman Polyansky became 
available. 

The questions submitted were largely drawn from the 
America article of October 14, which carried the title 
Questions for Moscow. For possibly the first time, a series 
of questions put publicly in this country has been acknowl- 
edged and answered by a responsible Soviet official. The 
answers from Moscow are given here, together with the 
questions that appeared in AMERICA. Some comments follow. 


THE QUESTIONS 


Question 1. “Can a man be known as a professed and 
practising believer and still be engaged in any form of gov- 
ernment employment?” Answer: “The question of one’s 
belief is a purely private affair and plays no part in the 
selection of persons for government posts. The Soviet con- 
stitution stresses that religious freedom and equality is 
guaranteed to all citizens, believers and unbelievers.” 

2. “Have Catholics any accredited representative on 
Chairman Polyansky’s Council?” Amswer: “The Council 
is a governmental body specializing in the affairs of religious 
cults in the USSR, and does not have provision for special 
representatives of any religious group.” 

3. “At the date of the interview, had any communication 
with the Pope actually been permitted?” Amswer (A dele- 
gation from the Lwéw diocese, sent by Metropolitan Joseph 
Slepoi, had recently visited Mr. Polyansky in Moscow to 
discuss, among other matters, the question of communica- 
tion with the Pope): “I told the delegation that there is 
no objection to Catholics writing to the Pope if they so 
wished. I understand that the delegation later conveyed my 
views to the Pope in a registered letter.” 

4. “Does Soviet law permit any reply to be made to 
attacks made on Catholic dogma, such as that recently made 
by the late Patriarch Sergius [against the Primacy of the 
Pope]?” Answer: (This question was submitted, accord- 
ing to Religious News Service, but no reply was offered. ) 

5. “Nothing has ever been heard from the priests and 
Bishops who have been sent to Siberia. What were the 
charges against those Catholic leaders? Have they been re- 
leased or allowed to communicate with the Pope?” Answer: 
“Nobody is punished for religious belief, only for concrete 
crimes; and nobody guilty of crimes is permitted to escape 
punishment merely by calling himself a believer or disbe- 
liever. Those deprived of their personal liberty for crimes 
no doubt include not only disbelievers but also believers who 
expiated their crimes and returned to assume the normal 
lives of Soviet citizens.” 

6. “The Soviet Union has not iin the past allowed Catholic 
priests to enter Russia. Is there hope of an early change in 
this policy?” Amswer: “I see no urgent need to ask Catholic 
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priests to come from abroad to participate in religious affairs 
here. I am confident that Russia’s own talented and hard- 
working clergy is capable of serving the needs of the faith- 
ful, especially as the training of new priests is already pro- 
ceeding.” 

In response to further questioning by the correspondent of 
Religious News Service, Mr. Polyansky stated that theo- 
logical seminaries for Roman Catholics are functioning, 
“for example in Vilna and Kaunas, where the Russian gov- 
ernment is now in control.” The Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Latvia, the Most Rev. Anton Springovich, he revealed, 
has discussed the question of opening another Catholic 
Seminary in Riga, and it is expected that permission will 
be given. Mr. Polyansky added that there are already 250 
students in the seminary of the Ruthenian diocese of Lwéw, 
recently liberated by the Red Army. He did not, however, 
reply to queries as to the disposition of church-school build- 
ings in Lithuania, or what the right to publish religious 
tracts specifically implies. 

The answers of Chairman Polyansky, conveyed through 
Religious News Service, include news of intense interest to 
Catholics, provide curious sidelights on Soviet bureaucratic 
procedure, reaffirm well known Soviet policies and contain 
some evasions and some silences. All of these features are 
instructive, some of them are extremely significant. 

The most important feature of the answers is the fact 
itself that answers were given. This is something new in 
Soviet public relations. Apparently the decision has been 
reached in inner circles that it pays to satisfy the curiosity 
of the outside world about the fate of their co-religionists 
now under the Red Army. The acknowledgment of the 
questions may well mean the beginning of a new stage of 
our knowledge of events among those ancient Catholic 
peoples who have been blocked off from us since the begin- 
ning of the war. It may provide us with a clue to the future 
relations of Russia to the millions of Catholics under Soviet 
control. 

It is true that one’s religious beliefs are considered as a 
purely private affair. But it should be noted that the really 
responsible posts in the USSR are limited to Communist 
Party members. Party members, however, are expected to 
slough off all religious “superstitions.” The question referring 
to government employment meant the higher responsible 
positions, since everyone works for the Government. The 
absence of Catholic representation from a body officially set 
up to care for them is in almost ridiculous contrast to our 
own ideas of democratic procedure. 


COMMUNICATION WITH ROME 


The news contained in the answer to Question 3, that com- 
munication with the Pope has been permitted, is itself 
startling. The Pope knows whether he has received the letter 
of Metropolitan Slepoi. But the rumors currently affirmed 
and denied of Rome-Moscow rapprochement may possibly 
be explained by this “registered letter,” the contents of 
which have not been disclosed. It will be instructive to 
observe in the months to come how far this liaison with 
Rome may be permitted to go. Chairman Polyansky’s failure 
to answer the question whether Catholics can reply to 
Sergius’ attack on the Primacy of the Pope tends to confirm 
the notion prevalent in politioal circles that the blast against 
the See of Peter was intended to present Moscow as a de- 
fender of Orthodoxy in the eyes of the Orthodox East, 
thereby consolidating Soviet influence in Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Serbia. The fate of Catholic prelates deported to Siberia 
is passed over with the general declaration that criminals 
must be punished. There is evidently ne point in pursuing 
this subject any further at this time. Suggestions to intro- 














duce Catholic priests into Lithuania and Eastern Poland are 
countered by revelations that seminaries are functioning in 
Vilna, Kaunas, Lwéw and possibly Riga. Religious education, 
however, seems to be restricted to seminaries. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the failure of the Soviet official to 
answer questions regarding the disposition of the Catholic 
schools in Lithuania. All in all, however, the January 8 
dispatch is significant for future relationships with the Soviet 
Union. 


THE POPE, THE PEOPLE 
AND THE PEACE 


JOHN P. DELANEY 


PIUS XII emphatically does not agree with those who moan 
that the peace has already been lost. Presumably he knows 
as much about the whole world situation as any columnist, 
editorial writer, correspondent, journalist, lecturer, politician, 
army officer or statesman, amateur or professional. On the 
international situation, there is not a better informed man 
in the world. 

He knows the black side of things as well as the hopeful. 
Into the Vatican have poured tales of atrocities far more 
horrifying in number and brutality than all that have 
found their way into the press of the world. From the very 
beginning of the war, the Pope has been kept closely 
informed on Poland, Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, 
Greece, even on the far-off isles of the Pacific. He knows 
the greed of men and of nations, their all too human 
vacillation between the ideals for which in their hearts they 
want to strive, and the fear that they must use means far 
from idealistic to safeguard their own selfish interests. 

Certainly he is not unaware of the ever growing menace 
of Communism in Europe. Like anyone interested in peace, 
he has watched with troubled eye the armies of Russia 
stretching out to absorb territory and influence for Stalin. 
He is grieved, as all of us are, at Russia’s insistence that 
she alone be allowed to settle the Polish dispute, and the 
very feeble resistance that the other Allies are offering to 
her demand. Fearfully he watches Russia moving steadily 
and relentlessly into what was once Catholic Austria. In 
Greece, France, Spain, Belgium, the Balkans, he has watched 
Communist forces either blithely assuming control or des- 
perately working for the disruption and disunity that most 
effectively prepare the way for Communism. The growing 
cynicism, the openly voiced pessimism, the resurgence of 
“realism” in international politics, are certainly matters that 
cause him concern. Neither by temperament nor profession 
is he a man to blink the hard reality of any situation. 


A TworoLtp GoaL 


And yet, in the very blackest days of the war and the 
world, he still dares to hope. If anything, he seems more 
hopeful than ever before. Hopeful of what? Of two things 
which, if accomplished, will be, next to the Redemption, 
the two greatest achievements of all history; the banning 
forever of all war “as a means of solving international con- 
flicts”; and, even greater still, “the complete reorganization 
of the world.” Just read his words: 

There is a duty imposed on all, a duty which brooks no 

delay, no procrastination, no hesitation, no subterfuge: 

it is the duty to do everything to ban once and for all 

wars of aggression. . . . Many attempts have been made 

in this direction in the past. They all failed. And they 


will all fail until the saner section of mankind has the 

firm determination, the holy obstinacy, like an obliga- 

tion in conscience, to fulfil the mission which past ages 
have not undertaken with sufficient gravity and resolu- 
tion. 

If ever a generation has had to appreciate in the 
depths of its conscience the call, “War on War,” it is 
certainly the present generation. 

It would be interesting to compare the tone of this year’s 
Christmas message with the heart-wringing appeals he made 
to the world to preserve peace on the very eve of war. 
Those appeals were written in desperation and hopelessness. 
This Christmas message is written in tones of ringing con- 
fidence. Note the confidence that is evidenced in his second 
great ambition: 

Out of the mournful groans of sorrow, from the very 

depths of the heart-rending anguish of oppressed in- 

dividuals and countries, there rises still an aura of hope. 

To an ever increasing number of noble souls there 

comes the thought, the will ever clearer and stronger, 

to make of this world, this universal upheaval, a start- 
ing point for a new era of far-reaching renovation, 
the complete reorganization of the world. 


The source of all his confidence, the target of this strong- 
est of all his appeals for an end to war and a complete 
reorganization of the world is startlingly simple. It is you 
and me. It is all the you’s and me’s of all the nations of the 
world, all the people, all the little people of all the world. 
It is almost as though the Pope were by-passing governments 
and cutting across all nationalities and aH differences, and 
the too often manufactured sources of conflict, and appeal- 
ing to human beings in the oneness of their unadorned 
humanity. 


CoMMON HUMANITY OF FRIEND AND FOE 


Basically he is saying this: all the people of the world 
are sick unto death of war and conflict. All the people of 
the world have come to know in their hearts that they 
are one family. Today more than ever they are appreciating 
that oneness more and more. Suffering does bring people to 
a sense of oneness. A broken Russian heart is pretty much 
the same as a broken Polish heart; but sometimes it takes 
the breaking to make that clear. A bombed-out home in 
Berlin stares with the same open-eyed emptiness as a bombed- 
out London home. Dead soldiers of any nation look pretty 
much alike. The nurses that soothe the wounded in twenty 
different languages say very much the same words or 
give the same wordless comfort; and the cries that rise 
from a thousand different hospitals in a hundred different 
countries, all alike express the loneliness, the fear, the agony 
of human beings. A bereaved mother, a wife left lonely and 
afraid, a young girl praying God day by day for the return 
of the boy who means for her the hope of life together, 
is the same wife, the same mother, the same girl, no matter 
where you meet her, what language she speaks, what cos- 
tume she wears. The Christ Child can be aptly and beauti- 
fully portrayed by artists of every country and clime, for all 
children are just that, children made in the image of one 
God, born to achieve the same destiny, redeemed by the 
same Blood of the one and only Eternal Son of God made 
Man. 

Just as the people of the world are one, the longing for 
peace is one in the hearts of all peoples. The hope, at least, 
that the world will never again be called upon to go through 
such a deluge of destruction has been uttered in hundreds 
of languages by every human being who is at all able to 
think and talk. 
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THe AWAKENING PEOPLE 


Is it Pope Pius’ hope that somehow this universal voice 
must be made to prevail in spite of all difficulties? “This,” 
he says, 

. . . is perhaps the most important point, [that] be- 

neath the sinister lightning of war that encompasses 

them, in the blazing heat of the furnace that imprisons 

them, the peoples have, as it were, awakened from a 

long torpor. They have assumed in relation to the 

State and those who govern a new attitude, one that 

questions, criticizes, distrusts. 

The peoples of the world, the suffering simple peoples, he 
goes on to say, “are today fully convinced . . . that had there 
been the possibility of censuring and correcting the actions 
of public authority, the world would not have been dragged 
into the vortex of a disastrous war.” 

That is a very strong statement. Read it. Reread it, study 
it and see if you do not see in it the Pope’s conviction 
that future peace, a true and lasting peace, is possibly only 
if the people in unison demand it. See if you do not find 
in that statement the Pope’s hope that “the complete re- 
organization of the world” can only be based on the simple 
peoples’ understanding of “the unity of mankind and the 
family of nations.” The voice of the peoples must speak 
to the rulers of states. The peoples must demand and go on 
demanding that, in spite of all difficulties, their leaders 
pursue the ideal of a total outlawing of warfare, that their 
leaders continue to think and act in terms of a complete 
reorganization of the world. The people will be satisfied 
with nothing less. 


WHo ARE THE PEOPLE? 


Who are these peoples who have “awakened from a long 
torpor?” Certainly, the Pope must have in mind his own 
Italian people. They have paid a heavy price for their re- 
awakening. It is a rude awakening. Like many awakenings, 
it is restless, turbulent, truculent. Has he Greece in mind? 
And France and Belgium and Spain? Does he see in the 
troubled state of many nations, more than anything else, 
the madness, the anxiety, the crankiness, the uncertainty, 
. and yet the determination of newly awakened peoples? If 
he does, then he must have in his mind as well as in his heart 
a patience with present unrest, and a firm hope that all 
these peoples, once they are re-fed, re-housed, re-established 
in the ordinary pattern of human living, will of themselves 
reject anarchy and Communism, and develop democratic 
forms of government, answerable to the people for one 
thing above all else: co-operation with other nations in 
establishing a pattern of peace, based on the recognition of 
human rights. 

To go a little farther in speculation, does the Pope perhaps 
in his more complete knowledge of world affairs see a hint 
of this awakening in Russia and even in Germany? He has 
always had a liking for the Russian people and the German 
people. Like his predecessor, he has always carefully dis- 
tinguished between Communism and the Russian people. 
No Pope has ever thought or ever could think that the 
whole Russian people, with their deep religious sense, could 
be eternally lost to Communism. With his knowledge of his- 
tory, Pius XII knows that sooner or later any heresy like 
Communism comes up against the realities of life, the 
realities of the family and the home, of religion and of 
God; and, as time moves on, only what is true in the 
heresy remains operative, and that partial truth approaches, 
then becomes one with, the truth that is in God and in 
God’s Church. 
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Knowing history, he knows that no nation could suffer, 
as Russia has suffered for the past twenty-five years, the . 
bloody anguish of persecution without some day reaping the 
fruits of blood religiously spilled, the rebirth of religion 
within the nation. Has the Pope seen the signs which indi- 
cate someday the inevitable rebirth of religious Russia, the 
signs that in Russia, at least, the fury of Communism is 
almost spent, that the people, granted some concessions to 
religion and the Russian soul as a war measure, have begun 
to “question, criticize, distrust,” that Communism can 
never again be what once it was in Russia? It is the part 
of statesmanship, of Godlike statesmanship, to see “afar 
off” the return of the prodigal. 


TWILIGHT OF IsOLATIONISM 


Whatever be the answer to that question, there definitely 
is a world-wide awakening that the Pope does see and on 
which he can well base his hope. It is no offense to anyone 
or to any group to say that a “social consciousness,” a sense 
of oneness is not a new thing, but a reawakened thing in 
all of us. We are coming slowly out of an era of indi- 
vidualism, an era of everyone for himself, every group for 
itself, every nation for itself. We are coming out of an 
era that even in its highest spiritual formulation could devise 
no finer spiritual slogan for individuals, for industry, for 
nations, than “enlightened self-interest.” Realistically, we 
are beginning to see that even self-interest cannot be served 
unless the common good be served. Away and beyond that, 
we know now that there is something in our very nature 
that ties us for weal or for woe in unbreakable bonds (we 
have tried to break them) with our fellow man, that ties 
our happiness with his, our suffering with his, even our 
spiritual development with his. An isolated home in a neigh- 
borhood is not a human thing. It becomes “ghosted.” An 
isolated worker, an isolated employer, an isolated industry, 
an isolated nation is and must be incomplete, incompletely 
human. 

Tue Last Lesson? 

Perhaps, in the mind of Pius XII, the war itself has put 
the finishing touches to the lesson we were already learning. 
No people in any nation want war. Even when other nations 
go to war, we do not want to take part in their war. We 
may have many good, cogent, compelling, moral reasons for 
trying our best to avoid sharing in their war; but a cold, 
hard facing of the facts of World War I and II teaches us 
that in the future there can be no such thing as wars be- 
tween nations. There will only be world wars. If the horrible 
thing called the war of the future is allowed to come, no 
nation can hope to escape it. 

The Pope sees this clearly. The peoples of the world, he 
thinks, see this clearly. From that clear sight, there is only 
one inescapable conclusion: the peoples of every nation must 
work together with the peoples of every other nation to 
prevent even the possibility of another war. That means 
that they must evolve some sort of world society in which 
the authority “must be really effective over the member 
states?” That means that the people of every nation must 
go on demanding that their governments work towards the 
establishment of such a society of nations. Such a society 
cannot be established by governments if the people are 
blinded by difficulties, by mistrust, and shrink away from 
the only thing that in the long run offers promise of an 
answer to their very difficulties and their mistrust. 

The world will not be settled by the peace treaty that 
follows this war. Disputes will remain. Rancor will be 
deep. Claims that will be the seeds of future war will lie 
buried under force and exhaustion. In the very nature of 














things, the end of such a war as this is no time to reach a 
lasting, just settlement. Only if the peace contains, as the 
Pope suggested a few years ago, some sort of international 
juridical authority that will have power even to revise 
treaties, will it be even the beginning of peace. 

The peoples of the world want peace. The peoples of the 
world know that they are at one in wanting peace. The 
peoples of the world unitedly must drive their representa- 
tives to the one thing that offers hope of peace, a juridical 
recognition of “the unity of mankind and of the family of 
nations.” 

Impossible? At least the Pope does not think so. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


IT IS EASY these days to deal in superlatives, for we are 
living through a global cataclysm such as the world has 
never seen. Never before has history recorded such an out- 
pouring of production. Never before have such battles been 
fought or so many millions of people been mobilized for the 
purpose of war. Never before has so much money been 
poured out, or national debts reached such astronomical 
heights. And never before have so many millions been 
wounded and killed on the field of battle. No wonder that 
in dealing with the present conflict one slips mechanically 
into superlatives, even where superlatives may be uncalled 
for. 

Perhaps, then, it is untrue to say that no President in all 
our history ever addressed a more momentous message on 
the State of the Union to the Congress than did Mr. Roose- 
velt on January 6. There may have been other times, during 
the War between the States or during the first World War, 
when the night was darker and the day’s dawning farther 
off. But at the moment it did not seem so. For when the 
President sent his message to the new Seventy-Ninth Con- 
gress, what appeared to be at stake was the whole future of 
this nation—and of the world. We had reached one of the 
great turning points in history. 

In estimating the merit of Mr. Roosevelt’s effort, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the dismal and critical circum- 
stances in which he spoke. 


THE War 


Our long string of victories in Western Europe had been 
bloodily interrupted by the unexpected German drive into 
Belgium. The hope of early victory over Hitler, so wide- 
spread last summer, had definitely given way to the grim 
realization that much hard fighting, and much heavier cas- 
ualties, still lay ahead of us. To make matters worse, in- 
escapable evidence of Power politics in Europe deeply 
shocked the American conscience, calling into question the 
sincerity of all the work done at Dumbarton Oaks. It be- 
came daily more obvious that the coalition fighting Hitler 
was in danger of falling apart, and the President’s careless 
remarks about the Atlantic Charter, in a pre-holiday press 
conference, only added to the confusion. Everywhere in the 
country people were wondering, sometimes out loud, what 
we were fighting for. 

Thus was the stage set for Mr. Roosevelt’s message. It 
was his enormous task to dissipate a nation’s doubt, to raise 
its flagging spirits, to restore confidence in its destiny and 
courage for the ordeal ahead. 

Did Mr. Roosevelt succeed in this high enterprise? 

Reviewing the grand strategy of the war, he recalled in 


heartening phrases the enormous advances that have been 
made during the past three years. In Europe our armies now 
stood on the German border; in the Pacific, MacArthur had 
returned to the Philippines. We were ready, finally, for the 
smashing blows that would bring victory. But, the President 
reminded his hearers, in order to deal them effectively, to 
support fully the “easy-going, hard-fighting young Ameri- 
can” who has made this possible, we must fully mobilize 
our manpower and production. This meant, he explained, 
not merely immediate legislation aimed to use the services 
of four million 4-F’s “in whatever capacity is best for the 
war effort”; it meant, also, a national service act “for the 
total mobilization of all our human resources for the prose- 
cution of the war”; it meant, in addition, an amendment to 
the Selective Service Act that would permit the Govern- 
ment to induct civilian nurses into the armed forces. 


ForEIGN Po.icy 


Turning to the nation’s foreign policy, Mr. Roosevelt 
stressed the absolute necessity for maintaining the coalition 
which is winning the war and which must guarantee the 
peace. To the three old enemies of effective international 
collaboration—isolationism, imperialism, Power politics—he 
added a fourth which he called “perfectionism.” While re- 
iterating his belief in the Atlantic Charter and his deter- 
mination to secure its fulfilment “so far as is humanly pos- 
sible,” he reminded the Congress that we must deal with 
“an admittedly imperfect world.” But despite mistakes and 
disappointments, “we must not this time lose the hope of 
establishing an international order which will be capable of 
maintaining peace and realizing through the years more 
perfect justice between the nations.” 

Since world peace cannot be achieved without an America 
strong militarily, socially, economically, the President ended 
by stating his personal belief in peacetime military train- 
ing, and in an economic bill of rights designed to afford a 
new basis of security and prosperity for all our citizens. To 
accomplish these objectives, he pleaded for close cooperation 
between the legislative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment. The year of 1945 “can be the greatest year of 
achievement in human history,” he said. We are making 
history today and we hope that “it will be better history 
than ever has been made before.” To this end, the President 
concluded, “we pray that we may be worthy of the un- 
limited opportunities that God has given us.” 


REACTIONS 


While it is very doubtful whether the Congress will look 
favorably on two of the President’s three legislative pro- 
posals, which are discussed elsewhere in this issue, the speech 
as a whole seemed calculated to restore confidence and 
strengthen the country for the bitter days ahead. David 
Lawrence called it the best of all the State-of-the-Union 
messages sent to the Congress since 1933. The Washington 
Post characterized it as a “courageous and thoughtful mes- 
sage.” “The largest budget of facts, proposals, observations 
and aspirations which has ever been brought to the attention 
of Congress by the President, perhaps to the attention of 
any Congress by any President” was the sympathetic reac- 
tion of the New York Times’ usually hostile Arthur Krock. 
And the New York World-Telegram, referring to the Presi- 
dent’s remarks on foreign policy, said that “his reaffirmation 
of general policy was courageous and clear.” 

Especially commendable in the message, I think, were the 
conciliatory tone toward the Congress and toward our allies, 
the measured and detailed exposition of where we stand and 
whither we are bound, the confidence—but not over-con- 
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fidence—in ultimate victory and in the justice of our cause, 
and, finally, the reaffirmation of the noble ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

In this last respect, however, the message just missed 
catching fire. The public was expecting a more vigorous 
reaffirmation of the principles of the Charter, more specific 
comment on current departures from them. To this extent 
the message did not inspire the weary and the doubtful as it 
might conceivably have done. The realities of this imperfect 
world, as the President explained, cannot be ignored; but 
neither can the force of the popular thirst for peace and 
justice. Perfectionism does endanger the peace, but so does 
a too generous compromise with imperfection. We may dis- 
pute the point at which departure from principle jeopardizes 
the peace we all desire. But that there is such a point cannot 
be doubted. This Mr. Roosevelt did not make clear, and this 
he must insist on, vigorously and uncompromisingly, when 
the Big Three assemble soon to settle the fate of the world. 
For this stand he has more support, both here and abroad, 
than he seems to imagine. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AND POSTWAR TRAINING 


ALLAN P. FARRELL 


IT IS quite commonly assumed that our national defense 
policy as embodied in the National Defense Act of 1920 
was unsound, inadequate and frankly isolationist. As a con- 
sequence we were caught badly unprepared for this war. 
So now the argument runs that had we adopted universal 
military training in 1920 we would have either scared off 
the enemy or quickly put him to rout. 

The trouble with this assumption is that it is false. Worse, 
it is being allowed to stand as true by the very men who 
only a few years ago gave it the lie. Our defense policy in 
the Act of 1920 was both sound and adequate. Unfortu- 
nately it was most inadequately put into effect. We were 
therefore insufficiently prepared for war (much better pre- 
pared, however, in manpower than in supplies, without 
which manpower is of little avail). But universal military 
training had nothing whatever to do with either the sound- 
ness of our defense policy or with our failure to carry it 
through. 

It is, in a sense, regrettable that the “universal military 
training” clause was stricken from the National Defense 
Act. It would have been as poorly put into practice as other 
terms of the act, and for the same reasons. Consequently 
people would be less readily taken in by the sophism of to- 
day, that any adequate defense policy of the future demands 
universal military training. 


SOUNDNESS OF THE 1920 AcT 


Without pretending to any considerable knowledge of 
military affairs, we can nevertheless report what those who 
have this knowledge thought of the National Defense Act 
of 1920. As witnesses there are four qualified experts: Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, Brigadier General John McAuley 
Palmer (official military adviser in formulating the 1920 
Act and today’s spokesman for General George C. Marshall), 
Congressman James W. Wadsworth (father of the 1920 
Act and sponsor of universal military training at the pres- 
ent time), and General Douglas MacArthur. 

In 1930 General Pershing contributed an Introduction to 
General Palmer’s book, Washington, Lincoln, Wilson— 
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Three War Statesmen. In it he said without qualification 
that “this act [1920] gave us, for the first time, a sound 
national defense system, and Palmer holds a high place 
among those who helped to accomplish this important con- 
structive reform.” General Palmer himself, in his later book, 
America in Arms (1941), writing of the National Defense 
Act of 1920 and referring to the deletion of the universal 
military training clause, said: 
Senator Wadsworth and his associates were greatly dis- 
appointed when they had to throw over universal mili- 
tary training in order to save the rest of their bill. But 
as it finally passed the Senate it retained all of the pro- 
posed machinery for the peacetime organization of our 
traditional citizen army. Though the numbers trained 
under the voluntary system would be smaller than 
under the original plan, there would be enough to yive 
a respectable peace strength to all the regiments of the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves. 
Two statements recorded by E. Brooks Lee, Jr. in his 
Politics of our Military National Defense, which the Senate 
published in 1940 as Document No. 274, are equally re- 
vealing. The first is that which Congressman Wadsworth 
made in the early part of 1940: “After surveying the suc- 
cess of our National Guard and Reserve training for the 
last twenty years, I am not now so convinced that universal 
training is a necessity.” In the second statement Lee quotes 
from an interview he had that same year with General 
Palmer. He says: 


General Palmer, Wadsworth’s personal friend and tech- 
nical adviser in 1920, warned this writer not to forget 
that although this Act did represent the first unified 
military policy to receive Congressional approbation, 
the country should not forget that Washington and 
Von Steuben had compiled a complete policy one- 
hundred-and-thirty-odd years before, which, to the 
good fortune of the Nation, was largely duplicated by 
this new legislation. 


Much more explicit and detailed is the testimony of General 
Douglas MacArthur when he was Army Chief of Staff. In 
his Annual Report for 1932 he wrote a section on “Ameri- 
can Policy and Character of Military Establishment,” which 
contained this comment on the National Defense Act of 
1920: 


In 1920, with the lessons of the World War fresh in 
mind, the Congress devised a practical program that 
constituted the first real attempt in the United States 
to adjust military preparation accurately to defensive 
needs, and so framed that program as to assure other 
nations of its non-aggressive purpose. . . . Tradition 
and public sentiment have always precluded conscrip- 
tion as the basis of a peacetime defense policy. Main- 
tenance of a professional force sufficiently strong for 
adequate protection would have entailed prohibitive ex- 
pense, even for a country as rich as the United States. 
Consequently, the plan developed by Congress at the 
end of the World War, and written into the National 
Defense Act, represents a new departure in military 
preparedness. 

This system places ultimate reliance for the Nation’s 
defense upon a citizen army. . . . To make possible an 
orderly mobilization and effective employment of a 
citizen army in emergency, and to protect the country 
until mobilization could be accomplished, Congress rec- 
ognized the need for organizing some permanent mili- 
tary forces, and of authorizing certain continuing 
preparations, particularly along organizational, train- 
ing, and matériel procurement lines. . . . 

The establishment of this conservative system of land 
defense was unquestionably one of the most construc- 


























tive measures evolved by any government in recent 
years. In it are combined efficiency, economy, and re- 
spect for American ideals and traditions (Pp. 55-56). 
He winds up his long Report with this statement: “In 
closing, I repeat that the defensive system established by 
the National Defense Act is, in its broad essentials, almost 
ideally suited to the needs of this country. The aim of that 
law is national security, and it authorizes no type of prep- 
aration that exceeds the reasonable requirements of this 
purpose.” Returning to the same subject in his 1934 Report, 
he again wrote: 
The plan developed in 1920 was, therefore, so designed 
as to give the Nation a justified confidence in its own 
security, but without constituting, in any particular, 
a menace to the peace of the world. . . . The plan con- 
forms to the tradition of our people in permitting no 
type of compulsory military service in time of peace, 
nor the maintenance of an unnecessarily large profes- 
sional component. It was intended to provide for the 
United States nothing more than that reasonably de- 
fensive posture which our first President earnestly ex- 
horted us to maintain as the best assurance of remain- 
ing at peace (P. 34). 


Wat Haprpenep AFTER 1920 


Despite the fact that just a few years ago Congressman 
Wadsworth and General Palmer hailed the National Defense 
Act as sound and adequate, they are now among the most 
active in clamoring for a new defense act founded on uni- 
versal military training. General Palmer went so far as to 
make the gravely misleading assertion that “failure to estab- 
lish a sound system after the last war found us in dire 
straits at the beginning of World War II” (Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, December 23, 1944, p. 57). How are these seem- 
ing contradictions to be explained? 

For a proper answer to this question, the situation fol- 
lowing the passage of the 1920 National Defense Act must 
be briefly surveyed. As soon as the Act became a law, 
officers of the citizen army participated with the General 
Staff of the War Department in formulating the organiza- 
tion of the Army as prescribed by the Act. 

Unfortunately, the new organization remained mostly 
on paper. Within a year it was decided that the prescribed 
regular army of 280,000 was much larger than was needed 
in time of peace, and it was too expensive to meet the budget 
arrangements. The same view was taken of the 490,000 
National Guard component. Rigorous reductions were 
ordered; appropriations were pared. 

By 1932 General MacArthur complained in his annual 
Report that “under the reduced appropriations of recent 
years the degree of preparedness that we have been able 
to attain does not approach in any particular that pre- 
scribed as necessary by Congress in 1920.” And almost his 
entire 1933 Report is taken up with the problems created 
by the continuing drastic curtailment of appropriations. 
MacArthur’s successor as Chief of Staff, General Malin 
Craig, summed up the reasons for the situation in his Re- 
port of 1936: 


The close of that war [World War I] found us with a 
large reservoir of trained personnel and vast stores of 
war reserve material. Our available resources were then 
more than ample to provide for the national security. 
It was perhaps the feeling of confidence they inspired 
that led to the curtailment in military appropriations 
that followed in the subsequent years. Our Military 
Establishment was reduced in strength and for its 
equipment was forced to exist largely on reserve stocks. 


As MacArthur remarked in 1935, “the professional-civilian 
military system prescribed in the National Defense Act is 
almost ideally suited to our requirements, provided only 
the strength and efficiency of the several elements are main- 
tained at reasonable levels.” (Italics ours.) That the strength 
and efficiency of the several elements were not maintained 
at reasonable levels was not the fault of the National De- 
fense Act. 

It is completely illogical to argue—as many of our mili- 
tary leaders seem to do—that the 1920 Act did not suc- 
ceed because it excluded universal military training. Its 
lack of success was due to the fact that it was given, in 
General MacArthur’s words, “but limited and decreasing 
support.” No other conclusion can be drawn from the suc- 
cession of annual reports which have been regularly prepared 
and released by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff. 


The position taken by General Palmer is that when a 
severe reduction of the 1920 prescriptions was ordered, the 
George Washington ideal of a citizen army—espoused by 
Palmer and made a basic principle of the 1920 Act—was 
sacrificed. 

The appropriations that did become available were 
applied to the regular army rather than to the training of 
a citizen army as envisaged in the Act of 1920. This would 
seem to be the explanation underlying Palmer’s statement 
that “failure to establish a sound system after the last war 
found us in dire straits at the beginning of World War II.” 
Because the Washingtonian system of a citizen army was 
abandoned in 1922 as appropriations decreased, it is Palmer’s 
belief that a sound defense system was lacking. This is in- 
deed true as a fact; yet the sound defense system was there 
on official paper, as a law of the land. Palmer himself 
affirmed this in the passages from his writings quoted above, 
and elsewhere. What is confusing in his present stand, as 
indicated by his Post article of December 23, 1944, is that 
now he seems to conclude that a sound defense system de- 
mands, as an indispensable condition, universal military 
training—as if a universal-training clause would have saved 
the 1920 Act from what General Craig called “our pinch- 
ing economy in national defense” and its resultant, “‘a wholly 
inadequate military establishment” (Report of Chief of 
Staff, 1939, p. 34). 

In all the lengthy annual reports, be it noted, of the 
Secretary of War and of the Chief of Staff no shred of 
evidence will be found to show that the enlistment system 
was inadequate or difficult to manage. Rather the evidence 
points to the fact that on many occasions recruitment had 
to be suspended, temporarily at least, because of budgetary 
reasons. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The logical conclusion seems to be that we found our- 
selves in dire straits when this war came upon us, not be- 
cause we had not adopted peacetime conscription, but sim- 
ply and solely because the terms of the 1920 National De- 
fense Act were not carried into effect. 

Keeping this fact clearly in mind, future moves toward 
national defense would seem to be: 1) the formulation 
of a defense act along the lines of that of 1920, which 
would embrace Palmer’s Washingtonian military organ- 
ization of a relatively small regular army and a larger 
citizen-army reserve—both raised on an enlistment basis— 
and 2) the finding of ways and means of guaranteeing that 
public opinion, through the President and Congress, will real- 
istically and consistently support such a defense system in 
times of peace. 
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LANDING AT LINGAYEN 


THERE WAS a thunderous knocking on the “back door of 
Manila,” and the Japanese, looking out, found that General 
MacArthur had come back. 

Through that same “back door”—Lingayen Gulf—the 
Japanese themselves had come, to drive the outnumbered 
Filipinos and Americans back step by step to Bataan and 
Corregidor. When, under direct orders from Washington, 
MacArthur had to leave the Islands, he vowed that he would 
come back. He has. 

He has come back with a great flotilla of eight hundred 
ships stretching eighty miles across the Pacific. With Ad- 
miral Halsey’s Third Fleet, Admiral Kinkaid’s Seventh and 
Admiral Cain’s carrier force dominating the sea and the air, 
the convoy made the long, roundabout voyage from Leyte. 
That so enormous a convoy could negotiate hundreds of 
miles of the Philippine waters without damage to a single 
troopship is some measure of how far we have come since 
great units of our fleet lay in tangled wreckage at Pearl 
Harbor. 

MacArthur has his feet on the straight road to Manila. 
Our prayers are with him, and with the heroic Filipinos who, 
through years of agony, have waited patiently and unflinch- 
ingly for his coming. 


DRAFT FOR WORKERS 


THREE days after the President asked for legislation to 
mobilize the nation’s manpower, the House Military Affairs 
Committee began hearings on the hastily introduced May- 
Bailey-Brewster Bill. While this bill was designed to answer 
Mr. Roosevelt’s specific demand for legislation empowering 
the Government to use the services of four million 4-F’s in 
“whatever capacity is best for the war effort,” the hearings 
developed in such a way that companion requests for draft- 
ing nurses and a national service act seemed likely to be 
considered at the same time. If such should be the case, the 
Committee ought to grant ample time for thorough exami- 
nation of the great issues at stake. While the general argu- 
ments for and against national conscription are well known 
by this time, there is very little expert and detailed knowl- 
edge of the facts of the alleged manpower crisis upon which 
the necessity for such legislation is predicated. 

In his message to Congress, the President gave three 
“basic arguments” for adopting a labor draft now. He said 
that it would: 1) “assure that we have the right numbers 
of workers in the right places at the right times”; 2) prove 
to our fighting men that we are totally in this war; 3) give 
the final answer to our enemies that they can have no hope 
for a negotiated peace. 

These arguments, taken singly or collectively, are cer- 
tainly not immediately evident. In every case they assume 
what must be proved, namely, that these same laudable 
goals cannot be equally well achieved by continuing and 
perfecting the more-or-less voluntary methods now in force. 
Since the adoption of national service would strengthen our 
fighting men and weaken the resolve of our enemies only in 
the event that it worked more efficiently than the present 
method and resulted in greater production, the President’s 
case, which is really the Army and Navy’s case, stands or 
falls on his ability to convince the Congress that national 
conscription is really superior to voluntary controls. This 
he will have a hard time doing. 

Furthermore, it is not unlikely that the Congress will 
challenge the President’s assumption that a manpower crisis 
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exists and is hindering war production. Spokesmen for labor 
and management unite in denying the reality of a crisis 
which would call for such draconic measures as a labor 
draft. Opposing the President’s proposal, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers said only the other day: 


An overall view discloses that war production in gen- 
eral is up to or ahead of schedule. The shortages, over 
which the outcry is raised, are found in schedules which 
have been upped by the armed services as a result of 
the changing war demands. The same is true with new 
facilities which are being brought into operation for 
the same reason. 

The industrial opinion is that these situations can be 
corrected only by specific treatment, and that general 
statements of policy do not contribute to their correc- 
tion. 


This analysis is borne out by informed opinion of the 
labor-management advisory group of the War Manpower 
Commission. Emphasizing that the latest survey revealed a 
shortage of only 146,000 workers in “must” plants, one 
member of this group took the position that a system which 
worked that well ought to be continued. This will probably 
be the final judgment of Congress, too. It will certainly be 
the final judgment if the legislators take the trouble to read 
the last report of the Mead (formerly the Truman) Com- 
mittee, for this report discloses that the primary cause of 
whatever trouble exists is not so much present manpower 
policies as the wasteful and inefficient procurement practices 
of the armed services. 

With respect to the May-Bailey-Brewster Bill, which pro- 
vides for the induction of registrants in 4-F classification 
who do not obtain or remain in essential jobs, it seems perti- 
nent to inquire whether Selective Service does not already 
possess ample power to deal with these men. There is a 
widespread impression that the Army would have used this 
group long ago if it had thought it necessary and desirable 
to do so. Why, one wonders, are we being confronted with 
scare headlines at this late hour? 

These are only some of the reasons why the Military 
Affairs Committee ought to proceed carefully and without 
unseemly haste. The country is prepared to make any sacri- 
fice necessary to win this war, even to the extent of aban- 
doning its historic tradition and handing over the domestic 
economy to the military. But it has every right to know 
first that such drastic and dangerous measures are really 
necessary. 


LUBLIN 


RUSSIA chose the moment of our most critical military 
anxiety to give us our most critical political anxiety. In 
recognizing at this time the Lublin regime which she herself 
had set up, Russia was apparently serving notice on the 
world that she does not find the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Moscow Pact binding on her in her own 
disputes with other nations. 

The crime is threefold. It is a unilateral settling of an 
international dispute. It is a settlement by force. Since it 
ignores completely the wishes of Russia’s major allies, it is 
the severest blow to date to Allied unity, so essential to the 
winning of the war, and at the same time the severest set- 
back to hopes of postwar collaboration in the cause of 
world peace. 
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On this triple score alone, without entering at all into 
the boundary dispute or the relative merits of members of 
the Lublin regime and the Polish exiled Government, it 
must be condemned. 

If this action had gone unchallenged, we might well give 
way to undiluted pessimism and declare the war and the 
peace already lost. Fortunately, it has been challenged. Both 
England and the United States—with whom France’s am- 
bassador to this country, M. Henri Bonnet, concurs—have 
refused to recognize Stalin’s puppet government. They must 
continue in their refusal. 

When the Big Three meet again, Roosevelt and Churchill 
must know that they carry with them to the meeting the 
hopes of the world. Not only martyred Poland, but the dead 
of every nation who died in the hope of establishing lasting 
peace, the bombed-out, the starved, all the suffering mothers 
of the world, all who have gladly borne sacrifice in the hope 
of a better world to come, demand that Churchill and 
Roosevelt effectively point out to Stalin the error of his 
ways, and effectively align Russia not only in a war against 
Nazism, but in a war against war and against the seeds of 
war. 

If they fail, they will be known to posterity as the men 
who had within their grasp the greatest human achievement 
of history—and dropped it. 


OUR NURSES 


THE ORDINARY AMERICAN is surprised and shocked 
that the Government should have to resort to a draft to 
obtain a sufficient number of nurses for duty in the Armed 
Forces. It simply does not fit in with his concept of Ameri- 
can nurses. They have never been wanting in loyalty, in 
generosity or even in heroic devotion to the highest ideals 
of their calling. A young girl must have more than her 
share of the spirit of sacrifice and service even to finish the 
very severe course prescribed in nursing schools. Until not 
very long ago, nurses were working a twelve-hour day at a 
not very enticing salary. Yet our American girls never 
shirked the unpleasant duties or the long hours. 

We have never heard a public complaint that in any 
emergency nurses refused to answer the call, no matter what 
the inconvenience, or how fatiguing the work, or how end- 
less the hours of service. 

What has happened? Have our nurses today proved false 
to their tradition and their training? We hardly think so. 
By far the large majority of them have been working over- 
time all through the war. Those in service have distinguished 
themselves by bravery and devotion far beyond the call of 
duty. 

Last January authorities announced a top need of 40,000 
nurses. More than 75,000 answered the call. In spite of a 
very rigorous system of selection, in spite of the Navy’s 
ruling against married nurses, approximately 42,000 were 
accepted. There the matter rested. Military authorities, ex- 
pecting an early end to the war, did not press the drive for 
more nurses until our recent setbacks forced them to revise 
their estimates of time and of needs. 

Our nurses have not refused to answer their country’s 
call. They have answered it even beyond the measure of the 
call. Now their country asks more, and our American nurses 


will give more. They will not wait to be drafted. 


CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


IN 1908 a small community of Episcopalian Religious, known 
as the Society of the Atonement, inaugurated the Church 
Unity Octave in their monastery at Graymoor, N. Y. At 
the suggestion of their founder, the late Father Paul James 
Francis, they resolved to dedicate the eight days between the 
Feast of the Chair of Saint Peter at Rome, January 18, and 
the Feast of the Conversion of Saint Paul, January 25, to 
prayers and services for the reunion of Christendom. Less 
than a year later their prayers bore striking fruit. Their 
entire community of Friars and Sisters came over in a body 
to the Catholic Church. So began the Church Unity Octave. 
The next year they observed it as a Catholic, Franciscan 
Community with the special blessing and sanction of Pope 
Pius X. 

From these obscure beginnings the movement has grown 
quietly but steadily. Early opposition to it died out after a 
special brief of sanction had been issued by Benedict XV 
in 1916. Each year saw a substantial increase in the number 
of churches which observed the octave. From America it 
spread to England and thence to all parts of the globe. The 
number of Catholics who were attracted by the beautiful 
ideal it proposes steadily grew. Protestants of many sects, 
too, who are distressed by the sight of a torn and disunited 
Christendom joined in the movement. 

This year, thirty-seven years after its inception, thousands 
of Catholics throughout the world will gather nightly in 
their Churches during the Octave. They will offer fervent 
prayers and participate in special services that the desire of 
the Saviour may be fulfilled: “That they all may be one, 
as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may 
be one in Us, that the World may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.” Simultaneously, in many Protestant Churches 
and religious houses the congregations will unite in the 
solemn petition: 


Make Thou our sad divisions soon to cease; 
Draw us the nearer each to each, we plead, 
By drawing all to Thee, O Prince of Peace. 


It would be hard to exaggerate the value of this move- 
ment inaugurated by Father Paul. With a sure insight, he 
cut through right to the heart of the problem. He knew 
that the task of leading back the “other sheep” to the one, 
true Fold is above all the work of Grace. He Who by His 
supernatural activity operates in the hearts of men had 
awakened a widespread desire for unity. He would surely 
grant the added graces necessary to translate that desire 
into effective reality if we did but ask for it earnestly 
enough. We had done enough planting and watering with 
our diligent apologetics. It was time to unite our hearts in 
quiet, irenic prayer that God give the increase. May they 
who were only antagonized by our strident polemics and 
triumphant demonstrations be subdued by our prayerful 
humility. 

And while we pray for others during the Octave, let us 
not neglect to add a prayer for ourselves, that we may walk 
worthy of the vocation in which we are called. The truth 
and beauty of Catholicism nowhere shine out with more 
convincing splendor than in the lives of those Catholics who 
reflect in their daily living the teachings and the spirit of 
their Church. In them the power of prayer is reinforced by 
the irresistible logic of compelling example. In their humble 
gratitude for the gift of Faith and unwearied effort to live 
it fully, they become a living demonstration of its truth. 
They are the real “Hammers of the Heretics,” subduing 
them by the power of Christ-like love and humility. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


THE HOUR OF WINTER 
DOROTHY DONNELLY 


THE YEAR has run its course, and now the world takes 
on the semblance of a lifeless thing, a mineral thing, a rock, 
an extinguished star, a crystal. 

The river’s song is turned to stone; stalks of last year’s 
lilies clatter in the wind; the bee sleeps. The frog is em- 
bedded like a fragment of meteor in the frozen earth; the 
worm is hidden away. Blue shadows lie upon the snow, and 
in the night-sky burn the crystal stars of winter. 

A woman stands at the window and looks out upon the 
astringent scene. She is thinking of summer, which is past. 
She is thinking of the smell and the color and the bee-sound 
of her garden, things which have crumbled with the season 
and are gone. She is thinking of the time when her children 
were small and gay about her, and how the days have 
passed and now they are not here. She looks up at the stars, 
bitter and bright as alum, and thinks of the soft sky of 
summer. She looks down at her hand which holds the cur- 
tain and sees the once-firm flesh now shrunken and the web 
of bone clearly perceptible. 

“It is terrible,” she says, in the anguish of her heart, “‘it 
is terrible to grow old.” 

“Don’t look out there,” answers a well intentioned voice. 
A hand draws the curtain close. “Look this way. See: the 
room is warm, the lamps are lit, the table is set. Sit down 
and drink your tea and you will feel better.” 

She sits down and takes her cup and picks up a book from 
the table. Turning the pages she reads: “If winter comes, 
can spring be far behind?” She looks further among the 
pages and comes upon a pressed flower, a flattened, faded, 
dehydrated flower. She closes the book. She puts down her 
cup. She has drunk her tea, but she does not feel better. It 
is necessary to begin all over again, like this: 

eee 

There is a serenity in the winter scene which is not in 
any other. For in this final season the ferment has subsided, 
the toil is over; the seed has been consigned to the wind, 
the leaf to the mold. Summer’s singing mouth is stopped. 
Now is the time of silence and repose, the time of listening; 
now is the attentive ear of winter. 

The density of summer’s green has given way to clear 
transparency, to a singular clarity, a whiteness, a purity, an 
ascetic meagerness, a luminosity which belong to winter. 
The tree stands bare, but those openings between the 
branches admit a brighter, whiter light. 

A woman stands at the window and looks out upon the 
luminous scene. Her skin, her hair, hér eyes, are taking on 
the colorlessness of winter things. She is quiet and does not 
speak; she is listening. 

She listens, and presently a voice, fainter than the snow, 
yet clear as air, directs itself to her mind. “Are you sad,” 
sings the voice, “are you sad that your lovely flesh is wither- 
ing away, like the flesh of the leaf, and the flesh of the 
flower, and the flesh of the fruit?” 

“My bones appear,” the woman sighs, “like the spokes of 
a wheel, like the ribs of a cage.” 

“See,” the singing says, “how light breaks through those 
spaces among the stripped branches. So might the lamp of 
the spirit shine out through that wicker of bone of which 
you complain.” 
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“But I wish still to be clothed with that firm flesh which 
was given to me. I wish to keép it.” 

“You need it no longer,” says the singing. “You have 
used it well; you have worn your body to the bone, and 
now the time is come to put it down. Have you not 
watched all these years how God calls forth each thing out 
of the germinant clay, and how after its day is spent, He 
summons it back again? He calls back everything. He calls 
back the wings from the bird and the teeth from the wolf 
and the falcon’s eye.” 

“My eyes fail, and I still wish to see. My teeth fail, and 
I still wish to eat.” 

“Your eyes have done their work. They have looked long 
enough on little, visible things, on threads and crumbs and 
dusty corners. Now they fail, even as the stars will fail and 
fall from heaven when their work in this generation is 
done and there is no more need of them.” 

“Indeed, if this must be so, then it is very sad.” 

“Tt must be so,” the voice sings, “and it is not sad. For 
it has pleased God, little one, to give you a kingdem. And 
you wish .to remain in your little hut of clay and to sleep 
and wake and boil water and sweep the floor forever in your 
familiar world that you almost think you have made, you 
have moved in it so long.” 

“Oh fading world, oh summer,” sighs the woman, looking 
at the bare winter light. 

“It is no use to call it back,” goes on the sweet, per- 
sistent singing. “Listen to me. The fair words of this world’s 
summer are worn away like writing on a slate. You cannot, 
even if you wish, hold back from time and live in a season 
which is past. For those who try to walk into the future 
while looking to the past with the heart are like Lot’s wife 
who attempted to move forward while gazing back, and was 
stayed, and withered away to bitter and sterile salt.” 

“Listen to me,” the singing says. “Do not look any more 
on the ruined summer but on the hour of comfort which 
is near. Each fading sense is assurance that the world recedes, 
but see—oh joy, oh gracious hope—while one world recedes, 
another world looms up, infinitely fairer. Turn your reluc- 
tant eye toward this other one which already begins to rise 
above the horizon. 

“The young and the foolish only think to fashion a refuge 
out of the things of time. They might as easily build a wall 
of water. You must see, now so little time is left you, how 
this temporary refuge fails and will not hold together. It is 
thin as paper.” 

“Yesterday,” says the woman. “Yesterday was mine.” 

“Yesterday is cold comfort. Is it not cold comfort to be 
told that you have had your day and now it is the turn of 
someone else? And that is all the comfort there will be for 
him who has put his faith in the vanishing current of time. 
In the day of winter he will try to lash himself to this 
world by a hair, but the hair will not hold. A last moment 
of time will break it.” 

“Look not back,” goes on the singing, “look not back so 
longingly on this receding world. Whatever has been food 
for you, of God’s created world, shall not pass away; you 
cannot lose it; it has added to your stature; it has grown 
into the immortal fabric of your being.” 

“Is it true? Is it really impossible to lose it?” questions 
the woman in a voice in which hope struggles to rise. 

“Even so,” she adds, looking out upon the shadowed snow, 
“I am afraid of the dark.” 

















“The star and the geranium, your brothers in matter, 
both must fall from brightness. And your body likewise 
must fade,” continues that reedy, beguiling voice. “Yet 
you have a lamp, there in that cage of bone, to light the 
last dark mile. An ascetic hour is left you, one last oppor- 
tune hour, for a final triumph of faith. You can try in that 
hour, unavailingly, to hoard your body, or you can freely 
acquiesce: ‘I admit my nothingness. I submit to my dis- 
possession. I put down this body of mine, I give it back, 
the strength of my fingers, the light of my eyes, everything. 
I reserve nothing. I will to do this because I am sure of 
God’s omnipotent hand.’ ” 

And even as the wind, blowing and blowing on the 
west-bent twig, prevails, and turns it at last toward the 
east, so that entwining and penetrating breath, that insistent 
voice, draws the face of the soul away from the murmurous 
and clinging past and turns it toward that invisible future, 
that unknown measure of dark and soundless distance. 

“Yes,” says the woman, faintly, for the first time. “Yes, 
but the dark.” 

“Are you, really, even now afraid of the dark?” questions 
the singing. “The candle that has shed its light upon this 
house is surely waning. Do you still hold apprehensive watch 
over it? The wax wears down, but when the light goes out, 
behold it is needed no longer, for it is morning.” 

“Morning,” she repeats, and hope makes her voice serene. 
“Not night, but morning.” She looks upon the placid air 
which flows clear as lakes of light among the stripped winter 
branches. 

Then in blissful cadence the singing closes: “Your house 
grows quiet now; ashes are heaped upon the fire; a little 
winter light creeps through the window. Your house is 
swept, your house is scoured with peace. Your house is at 
rest. Are you girt and ready? Yes, and waiting? Someone is 
coming, to bring you into your inheritance. Listen for a 
voice which will call you, a voice which will say to you in 
irresistible invitation, ‘Come. Come home to my house.’ ” 

eee 


The woman turns from the window and on her face is a 
reflection of that quiet, waterlike light which bathes the 
winter scene. 

“I should like some tea,” she says and her voice is tranquil. 
“T am a little tired.” 

She sits drinking it, with a secret look of peace. Taking 
up a book, she opens and reads, ““Come, my dove, make haste. 
Winter is now past. The flowers have appeared in our land.” 

And even as fear is cast out by the tranquil dawn, so now 
is darkness canceled and distance annihilated by the growing 
light. 


THE PERSON IS GOD’S SONG 


The cheek-bone curving thus down from a brow 

shaped like no other, to the singular throat 

pregnant with words none can foretell by rote; 

the skull, hair-velveted, uniquely now 

covering the brain, the spirit-fires that turn 

on individual axes, and may hurl 

thoughts from them into new designs that whirl 

more radiantly than any suns that burn: 

These are creation’s loveliest song, and he 

who dares deny man’s proud divinity 

breathes blasphemy: these are the separate clear 

pulsations of the Israfelian lyre 

within God’s heart, in generative choir 

singing all persons, for our love to hear. 
Dorotuy Hosson 


WHITE MASS 


The trees pray tall in amices of snow; 
Wind swings his smoking thurifer of spruce; 
Still firs stand stoled in fleece of God’s white truce, 
Their rubric shadow marks the bright book: lo! 
To silver chime of sacring stars’ far tune 
Great Oak lifts up the winter-wafer Moon. 
Cartes A. Brapy 


PROPHECY 


Though the line be shattered, the army scattered, 
The banners tattered and in the dust, 

Though the land be taken and honor shaken 

And hope forsaken, and faith, and trust, 

The evil power will last its hour 

And then the tower of pride and lust 

Will sway and tumble, will crash and crumble, 
Before the humble, beneath the just. 


The coat of error and lies and terror 
Will burn the wearer, although he be 
In craft well grounded, of strength full founded, 
And all compounded of knavery. 
His lies will hold him, his fear enfold him, 
And melt and mold him until we see 
Each writhing feature of hatred’s creature 
And know his nature and go forth free. 
KENTON KILMER 


STONES 


The Rock is rolled down from its high hill. 
The abbeys and cathedrals of its building 
Are tragic ruins. The intangible line, 
Apostles God-ordained, is torn asunder. 
Now the accepted stone, the once rejected, 
Is riven from its corner. 


The fishermen are dead, their nets lie rotting. 
Their boats sink in the sands of Galilee. 
Capharnaum is dust. The brothers James and John 
Open their books of faith and love no more. 

The books of God are closed—are burned. 


Peter is dead with thrice-denial on his lips. 
The blinded Paul walks steadfast to the courts. 
Again he stumbles in Damascus streets. 


Mary is dead and Joseph’s shop tumbled to earth. 
Mary of Magdala bends down 

To take the demons to her pretty breasts. 
Adulterous, the women go condemned 

To bear the angry stones that break the flesh. 


But Jesus remembers His gardens where his soul 
Found haven, where His body died. The dark 
Cypresses linger in the moon above 

Olivet—blood-red moons that come in spring. 

The road to Bethany leads to gates triumphant 

And Arimathaea’s stone cannot seal a Saviour’s death. 


These stones cry out, as the rock of Golgotha 
Pierces the sky with its towering tree. 


The Apostles God-ordained stand firm 

From generation to generation on the rock 

Of Peter’s confession. James and John open books 

From which Armageddon hurls its rocks and stones. 

By the red sea of Patmos John walks once more. 

Paul’s blindness is passed and Mary’s weeping is over. 

Joseph goes back to work, and Mary breaks the jar, 

The jar of precious ointment at her Saviour’s feet. 

Joseph of Arimathaea’s stone is rolled away. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY 
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BOOKS 


BASQUE ASPIRATIONS 


Escape Via Bern, By José Antonio de Aguirre. The 

Macmillan Company. $3 
WHAT WILL BECOME of the so-called submerged na- 
tions, as William H. Chamberlin calls them, in any ideal 
peace settlement after the war? Will they come to life as 
separate national entities fully equipped with all the para- 
phernalia of independent nations, or will they be embraced 
in some sort of federal autonomy? None of these nations 
presents a more perplexing problem than the Basques, whose 
refusal to join with the Nationalist cause was the outstand- 
ing paradox of the Spanish Civil War. In the summer of 
1931, says President Aguirre, when the Republic had been 
proclaimed on April 14, the Basque country 

. Was carrying on a vigorous campaign for the re- 
covery of its lost liberties. It was demanding that the 

Republic, based on democratic ideals, should recognize 

its autonomy which had been unanimously voted in as- 

sembly of all the Basque municipalities. But Basque 

aspirations were rudely denied. Influenced by an out- 

moded anti-clericalism, the men of the Republic went so 

far as to call us the Vatican Gibraltar, stupidly confus- 

ing the real Christian ardor of the Basque people with 

the religious utilitarianism of certain Spanish Rightists. 
For the focus of the whole Basque story it is important to 
remember that the elimination of the Basques, their definite 
placing in the opposition, began with the Republic itself. 
What began as a political blunder developed, however, by 
the tragic course of events into the most unspeakably painful 
elements in the course of Spain’s resistance against the Rus- 
sian invasion. 

This is the story of President Aguirre’s escape from Spain 
through a series of incredible disguises and hair-breadth 
escapes first to Berlin, then to Sweden, then to South 
America and finally to this country. His astounding per- 
sonal narrative is told with the gusto of an affectionate, 
richly endowed nature, with a jovial sense of the dramatic 
combined with iron nerves under emergency. Dr. Aguirre 
suffered agonies of doubt, indecision and fear as to the fate 
of his family; nevertheless he appreciated with a grim sense 
of humor the paradoxes of his extraordinary position. He 
was befriended by the Minister from Venezuela to Berlin, 
and benefited by extraordinarily intelligent, resourceful 
cooperation in Europe and in America. 

The story is told against the background of the early part 
of the War and a series of reflections as to the entire politi- 
cal and international situation. In the Basque’s position, as 
described by Dr. Aguirre, there are three outstanding ele- 
ments of strength: the first is Catholicism, the second is 
democracy, the third is the national sovereignty of the 
Basque Republic. About the first there need be no dispute. 
The Basques carry the banner of practical Catholicism in 
missionary endeavor, splendid self-sacrificing Catholicism, 
as high as any nation in the world, and higher, indeed, than 
most. 

The Basque democratic ideals receive a tremendous en- 
couragement from the Christmas, 1944, pronouncement of 
Pope Pius XII. It is their boast that the Holy Father never 
let them down all through their struggle, that he always 
gave them to understand that he would refuse to desert them 
even though he sympathized with Spain’s struggle against 
the Communist invader. 

Dr. Aguirre is a firm and ardent believer in the future 
of Christian democracy. Moreover, he believes in the provi- 
dential function of the Spanish-speaking peoples to bring 
about that union of true Catholicism and democratic ideals 
which in the long run will prove our greatest bulwark 
against Communism and other ideologies. 

The idea of the Basque Republic as a completely inde- 
pendent nation seems to me not so much of a feasible reality 
as simply a bargaining point for an eventual democratic 
autonomy within an Iberian federation. Whatever may hap- 
pen in that respect, we are all deeply concerned with the 
future of a peaceful, united Spain; and we can all join with 
Dr. Aguirre in his fervent plea for a world-wide union of 
democratically minded Catholics. Joun LaFarce 














RUSSIAN SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


Tue Spirit or Russian Economics. By Dr. J. F. 

Normano. The John Day Company. $2 
IN 1840, the Russian writer Belinski wrote that a hundred 
years later Russia would be at the head of the civilized 
world, imposing laws on arts and sciences and receiving 
respect and worship from the whole of civilized mankind. 
Other Russian writers of the nineteenth century predicted 
that Russia was destined to lead all nations, not as a con- 
queror, but as a savior. Many foreign writers thought so, too. 
Cavour, for example, predicted that Russia would become 
the master of Europe, not through its armies but through its 
communal organization. 

Predictions such as these have not turned out to be entirely 
correct, but there has been a development along those lines. 
Dr. Normano’s book sets forth that the present success of 
the Communist leadership has been a logical development 
of past economic thought within Russia. Though there has 
been such a development of ideas, this does not alter the 
fact that the present Russian economic organization was 
established by force. Probably this was the only way that it 
could have been established; but coercion has been the rule 
in Russian history and comes naturally to its people. 

Dr. Normano’s book is not a history of Russian economics. 
It lists the leading Russian economists since the days of 
Peter the Great and endeavors to show where their respec- 
tive ideas originated. It is explained that, during Napoleonic 
times, British influence was predominant; this period was 
followed by one of strong French influence; after the middle 
of the nineteenth century, it was German influence that was 
most strong in Russia. A real Russian school of economics 
did not appear until the beginning of the present century. 

The leaders of the present Russian Government, first 
installed in 1917, early realized that ir order to be politically 
independent Russia needed to be technologically and eco- 
nomically strong. A program toward this end was initiated 
and followed, and has had remarkable success. It is by no 
means at an end; its continuation can be expected. Another 
aim of the Russians has been to rid themselves of German 
intermediaries and competition by selling their own raw ma- 
terials and finished products throughout the world’s markets. 

At this time there are many who do look upon the 
communal organization of Russia as the salvation of man- 
kind, just as Cavour and other writers predicted generations 
ago. It even looks as if Russia might shortly become the 
real master of Europe. 

Dr. Normano’s book comes at a time when more attention 
needs to be given to Russian ideology and economics. Other- 
wise, nations are liable to be overwhelmed by the well 
directed Russian system. This reviewer is not an admirer 
of the Russian method of government, although he recog- 
nizes that militarily and economically it is extraordinarily 
efficient. 

This book’s principal value will be to students of Russian 
economics who desire information on how current practices 
came into being. Cot. Conrap H. LANzA 


TURN TO THE LIGHT 


Tue SHAPE oF Booxs To Come. By J. Donald Adams. 

The Viking Press. $2.50 
THE DOLDRUMS of American literature have been 
passed; the creative activity of the ‘twenties and ’thirties, 
“which was not rested on a sufficiently sound and solid 
basis,” which was “muddled in its aims and values . . . ad- 
dressed to an inner circle and too readily contemptuous of 
the interests and needs of the average intelligent reader,” 
which “lacked humane aspiration and spiritual direction,” 
which “in large measure denied the dignity and worth of 
the human spirit”—that activity in American literature is 
giving way to an affirmative tone, to hopefulness and warm- 
heartedness toward courage and love and devotion and 
ideals, to sincerity in spirituality, and to optimism in place 
of cynicism. 

This is the contention of Mr. Adams’ very scholarly, very 
calmly considered, very sane and wholesome study of the 
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yee a colorful background of the Crusades and 
llth century Feudalism, THREE RELIGIOUS 
REBELS presents three spiritual heroes, Saints Robert, 
Alberic and Stephen Harding. Their story is a very 
human one, and here comes to life in a work of imagina- 
tion and religious intensity. In a vivid history-novel 
Father Raymond portrays these great lives in that quick, 
refreshing and thought-provoking manner which has 
made him a “Best Seller.” $2.75 
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trends in American literature since the turn of the century. 
It must be admitted that the shape of books to come has 
little place in the total bulk of his study; fully three-quarters 
of the work has to do with the shape of books that were, 
but it is also perhaps inevitable that he had to amass that 
amount of evidence before he could venture on the predic- 
tion. It is a prediction that is worth waiting all through the 
book for; and, in fact, if I may say so without shrinking his 
prophetic toga the veriest inch, it is not a prediction so 
much as a shrewd calculation based on an amount of cur- 
rent evidence that certainly gives it good foundation. It can- 
not be mere coincidence that Bernadette, The Robe, The 
Keys of the Kingdom, yes, and even The Emperor’s Physi 
cian, The Razor’s Edge, have all appeared almost together. 
The sign of the change to affirmation is found, too, as Mr. 
Adams well points out (and Catholics would be well ap- 
prised of it), in the famous Tree and even in Hemingway’s 
latest. 

In the groundwork portion of the study, there is little in- 
deed that does not strike a kindred chord in any Catholic 
interested in the American literary scene. Mr. Adams has, 
I think, an inherent Catholic sense in his approach to art. 
He is honest and sane enough to say some harsh words 
about the Joycean gibberish—and what sneers that may 
draw from fellow so-called critics, he well knows; he be- 
lieves that there is an inescapable link between literature and 
morality; he demands, as we were taught in the schools, 
that the emotions aroused in literature be the “noble” ones. 

We may quarrel with his established hierarchy of Ameri- 
can novelists, among whom he is gentlemanly enough to 
give the ladies first place, and among them dividing the 
honors about equally between Ellen Glasgow and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts; we may think that he is a little skimpy in 
his treatment of the poets; but these are minor quarrels and 
fade into insignificance in face of the sanity that pervades 
the entire treatment. 

There has been and still is so much of coterie criticism, 
so many esoteric authors explaining in cabalistic symbols 
the woolly hieroglyphics of other esoteric authors, that it is 
like a breath of shower-washed spring air sweeping through 
a musty attic to read criticism that is clear, humanistic, 
tempered and so sanely based on principles that are spiritual. 

This is one of the finest manifestations of the shape Mr. 
Adams hopes the books of the near future will show forth; 
if books that follow will catch his spirit, they will take the 
shape that a very substantial form, indeed, will endow them 
with, and that form will quicken them and bring them alive. 

Haroitp C. GARDINER 


WITH THE HELP or Tuy Grace. By John V. Matthews, 

S.J. The Newman Bookshop. $1.50 
ACTUAL GRACE is light and power, light for the intellect, 
power for the will. Without this light and power, man cannot 
live as a child of God and heir of heaven. So Actual Grace 
is necessary for every man to reach his destiny, the enjoy- 
ment of God in Heaven forever. 

Father Matthews gives the complete doctrine on Actual 
Grace in the simplest way. He follows the question-and- 
answer method and his book is completed in 114 pages, but 
yet he has omitted nothing. He discusses what Actual Grace 
is in the first part of the book, and why men need Actual 
Grace in the last part. There are twenty-two chapters and 
a Practice at the conclusion of each chapter, the practice 
being a summary of the chapter with practical illustrations. 
A good index closes the book. 

With The Help Of Thy Grace is not merely another 
book on a subject that has been written about, well and 
poorly, since the days of Saint Augustine. It is a book that 
will appeal to a wide range of readers because of its 
startling simplicity. It is a textbook that has none of the 
dryness that so many texts have, for the author has caught 
and expressed not only the depth of the doctrine of Actual 
Grace, but its beauty. Through very accurate doctrinal ex- 
position runs a note of appealing piety. The undertone is a 
challenge to the reader. For as point after point appears 
in the explanation of God’s love for man shown in the 
Great Gift, there comes to mind persistently the query: 
“What am I doing with this Great Gift ?” 

A good writer, like a good teacher, knows how to sum- 














marize. Father Matthews’ book shows him to be an adept in 
bringing into focus summarily what he has treated in detail. 
One instance in his closing chapter well illustrates this. 
Discussing how great a gift Actual Grace is, he concludes: 
Whether men seek holiness in the home or the cloister, 
as parent or priest or laborer, by work or prayer or 
penance, however one seeks holiness, it is Actual Grace 
alone that enables men to retain and grow in that 
holiness. . . . It is Actual Grace alone which has enabled 
all men to gain and to retain Sanctifying Grace, the one 
requisite for entering into eternal happiness. 
GERALD TREACY, S.J. 


THe AMERICAN Dream. By Joseph B. Ely. Bruce 

Humphries. $2. 

THE FORMER Governor of Massachusetts has succumbed 
to the temptation of embodying his political philosophy in a 
book. In its modest way it might claim a place on the same 
shelf with the other recent criticisms of wide-scale political 
intervention in the economic and social sphere. 

The little book consists of speeches delivered on various 
occasions and representing what Governor Ely thought at 
that time about some important public concern (say, the 
penal system) or about the general trend of national policy. 
His speech nominating Alfred E. Smith in 1932 is given in 
full. From then on his disaffection from the national leader- 
ship of his Party grew more and more intense. 

Probably without knowing it, Mr. Ely subscribes to the 
Lockian philosophy of government. The trouble with this 
philosophy seems to be that its idea of freedom is one-legged. 
The individual must be free to act as an individual, but he 
is not free to join with other individuals to concert the 
promotion of their common welfare through joint action, if 
necessary, at the political level. In this system, the public 
promotion of the public welfare is never more than tolerated 
as an emergency measure. All this is supposed to be un- 
diluted Jeffersonianism. One only hopes that its exponents 
will get around to reading Lynton K. Caldwell’s recent study, 
The Administrative Theories of Hamilton and Jefferson, in 
order to see Jefferson’s professions confronted with his prac- 
tice and with Hamilton’s consistent profession and practice. 

Rogert C. HARTNETT 


Bripce To Brookiyn. By Albert E. Idell. Henry Holt 

and Co. $2.75 
THE MORE SERIOUS theme of this novel is the construc- 
tion of the Brooklyn Bridge, in which Mr. Rogers had a 
large part. It was an enterprise considered by substantial 
citizens in 1877 as “foolhardy and impractical” but, after 
many a heartbreaking failure, Mr. Rogers finally achieved 
success. 

The book is a story of family life, and although they are 
somewhat enmeshed in the trappings of Victorian life, the 
Rogers family seems essentially modern and vital. While 
most of the action centers around the children’s affairs, 
Jesse, the genial backsliding Quaker father, and Gussie, the 
mother, the daughter of an Italian Catholic Count, are always 
worried over the family’s welfare. The reader is introduced 
to the mischievous twins, Henry and Georgina, Father 
Duffy, Gus Palmer, and a variety of friends, servants and 
pets. It is the panorama of the daily life of the Rogers family 
that is of the greatest interest in the book. 

Adults will find the book entertaining except for a few 
objectionable features; Gussie is not an outstanding Cath- 
olic; some may think Father Duffy too tolerant and take 
issue with the implication that one religion is as good as 
another, and there are a few vulgarities, which would make 
for smoother reading if they were left out of the story. How- 
ever, on the whole the book can be recommended to adults. 

ANNE STUART 
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THEATRE 


THE HASTY HEART. Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse have produced another success. The new hit is The 
Hasty Heart, written by John Patrick, directed by Bretaigne 
Windust and produced by the partners at their new Hudson 
Theatre in association (it is rumored) with a hundred of 
their friends to whom they have sold small interests. But 
now for The Hasty Heart. 

The play has its faults, on which I shall not dwell: but I 
enjoyed it immensely and so apparently did every other 
member of a brilliant audience around me. The entire action 
takes place in the convalescent ward of a British General 
Hospital in the rear of the Assam Burma front. There are 
six soldier patients, a pretty nurse (the only woman in the 
cast), and a Colonel who drops in twice during the per- 
formance. One patient, named Lachlen (and played by 
Richard Basehart) is a dying man, but he doesn’t know it. 
He thinks he is a convalescent like the other five, but they 
have been told the truth about him and have been asked to 
keep him cheerful. 

This takes some doing. He is a dour Scotsman with a 
chronic grouch. All his life he has been too suspicious to 
make friends. He rebuffs his fellow patients. He should at 
least, I think, show flashes of friendliness and human interest 
and sympathy. He does not, but his comrades end by really 
liking him and his nurse falls in love with him, which does 
not seem convincing. 

When he becomes more human toward the end of the play 
the author shows it by making him a bore, which seems 
another mistake. Finally the Colonel tells Lachlen he must 
die and offers to send him home. Lachlen then discovers 
that the kindness of his companions was due to pity. He is 
furious and reverts to his first and worst self. Thus the 
audience at no time sees him as a normal, likable man. He 
is from start almost to finish either a misanthrope or a bore, 
and this is the play’s weakness. It is not until the last five 
minutes of the action that he realizes the truth and knows 
that for some mysterious reason his companions really like 
him. This doesn’t give him much time to endear himself to 
the audience, but he does his best in the short time allowed 
him. 

All the acting of the patients is good—that of Basehart, 
John Lund, John Campbell, Victor Chapin, Earl Jones and 
Douglas Chandler. So is the work of Francis Nielsen as an 
orderly, and of Anne Burr as the nurse. J. Colville Dunn as 
the Colonel seemed a bit stiff. 


DEPARTURES. Among the plays that have recently left us 
are Sophie, Hand in Glove, Chicken Every Sunday, and 
Sadie Thompson. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


THE FIGHTING LADY. Even in those hoped-for days 
when battle flags are furled, this is a documentary film that 
could hold its own with the best. As the vitalized story of a 
U. S. Navy aircraft carrier, it is a superb production. Packed 
with action, photographed with beauty and dotted with a 
wistful personal bit, this record of 3,000 men and their sea- 
going home claims your undivided attention. Here is a saga 
of bravery that includes attacks on the Marshalls, Marianas, 
Marcus Island, Kwajalein and Truk, right to our smashing 
victory in the battle of the Philippine Sea. Details of life 
on a carrier most satisfactorily capture your imagination 
between the aerial displays. Lieut. Robert Taylor handles the 
dramatic narration in grand style, suiting it to the crescen- 
dos of the plot’s unfolding. All the family must see this. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


PRACTICALLY YOURS. Laughs pile up in this farce 
about a fighter pilot who lives to tell it after he crash-dives 
into a Japanese carrier, and who returns home to find him- 
self with an unexpected fiancée on his hands as the result of 
his radioed farewell message. It is all a mistake, because 
Dan. Bellamy’s (Fred McMurray) last words were about 
his dog, not Peggy (Claudette Colbert), the girl who worked 
next to him in the office. How a hero-worshiping public 
complicates matters for the man, who does not want a wife, 
and for the girl, who is not averse to filling the role con- 
jured up for her, is gaily, pleasantly told. Besides the breezy, 
likable performances of the stars, Gil Lamb as the too, too 
prissy rival for the heroine’s hand, Robert Benchley, as a 
typical Benchley judge, Cecil Kellaway as a millionaire 
cupid, register amusingly. This is on the whole escapist fun 
for adults. (Paramount) 


MURDER, MY SWEET. Here is a picture with a rather 
electrifying title, and make no mistake, the plot material is 
startling as well. This is definitely not for the sensitive or 
squeamish moviegoer, since the adventures of the private 
detective hero take him along a sordid path that leads to 
blackmail, robbery, murder and much other violence en route. 
Dick Powell is cast as the somewhat shoddy sleuth who 
starts off on a routine assignment, seeking the missing lady- 
love of a prize-fighter, only to find himself a murder suspect 
with much to explain to the police. As a hard, unscrupulous 
siren, Claire Treavor gives one of her best characterizations. 
Told in flashbacks, the film may prove confusing at times. 
The sequences, however, are, on the whole, very effective. 
For mature audiences who can take hard-boiled, brittle 
material and delineations. (R.K.O.-Radio) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


WHILE RAIN was falling into some lives, sunshine was 
radiating into others. . . . In Alabama, a strange fortune- 
teller called on a housewife, predicted she would soon have 
financial reverses. The prediction came true. When the 
fortune-teller left, the housewife discovered her purse con- 
taining $120 was missing. . . . Fortune, meanwhile, smiled 
on a young lady in Buffalo. While eating mussel-stew, she 
bit on a pearl. Before finishing the stew, she bit on six more 
pearls. .. . A Colorado man lost his tombstone, but down in 
Arizona a woman recovered her dog. She expressed her joy 
and gratitude in a letter to the local paper: “Your ads sure 
bring results. My lost dog has been returned—with four 
pups.” . . . In Spain, a large store suffered a loss when 
10,320 hair-combs were stolen by a bald-headed man; in 
Florida, a pedestrian on his way to purchase meat saw 
a cow killed by an auto. He postponed his visit to the meat 
shop, walked home with the hind and front quarters of 
the cow. . . . A Tulsa husband testified in a divorce case 
that his wife left the house eight years ago to take some 
clothes to the laundry, adding: “She hasn’t returned as yet 
and neither have the clothes.” On the other hand, a Philadel- 
phia bicyclist, hunting for cigarettes, saw a newspaper adver- 
tisement reading: “Will exchange carton of cigarettes for 
a bicycle.” He handed over the bicycle, obtained the coveted 
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carton. . . . In Illinois, a man was unable to stay in jail. 
After finishing his fifteen-month sentence for activities in 
the confidence-game field, he did not want to leave the 
“friendly hospitality” of the State penitentiary. The warden 
refused to keep him, made him get out. . . . While this 
Illinoisan was being ejected from jail, a man in Memphis 
was excused from jury duty, because he could not digest the 
food served the jurors. He issued a statement: “Eggs, more 
eggs—mostly scrambled—canned milk and a steak that tasted 
like boiled shoe-leather.” . . . In California, the wife of the 
man who composed the song: “I Can’t Give You Anything 
but Love, Baby,” divorced him. . . . Five years ago in 
Worcester, Mass., a patrolman lost his cop’s badge in a 
scuffle with anti-social characters. A Worcester carpenter 
working on a ship at Pearl Harbor found the badge, brought 
it back to him. . . . It must not be supposed that the lives 
drenched with sunshine last week will never be drenched 
with rain. ... As Longfellow so well points out, into all lives 
some rain must fall. The poet, however, refers to earthly 
lives. . . . The time will come for all lives when Longfellow’s 
lines will no longer apply. . . . The time when rain will never 
fall on some lives and nothing but rain will fall on other 
lives. . . . For some there will be Eternal Sunshine. . . . For 
some, Eternal Rain. Joun A. Toomey 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Eprtor: John A. Toomey’s Parade of January 6 discusses 
the deterioration of secular art, and quotes percentages of 
religious art versus secular through the centuries. 

There are many other reasons why secular art rose to 
prominence, but a principal one is that, with the Renais- 
sance, the individual emerged as a patron, and the Church 
gradually declined, until it hit an all-time low in the nine- 
teenth century, and is still only recovering in this one. 

Today, when a pastor wishes to furnish an altar, does he 
turn to an artist to paint a picture for him? No. He hauls 
out the old mail-order catalog from some haunt of artistic 
iniquity and orders himself a cheap, gaudy, plaster cast that 
is turned out by the thousands. 

When the Church once more becomes an actual—rather 
than a potential—patron of the arts, then it can complain 
about the deplorable condition of art. 

Once a demand is created, I don’t think it will be long 
until it can be supplied, for artists, like other people, like to 
eat, and they paint what they can sell. 

Fort Monroe, Va. Ricwarp J. ZIMMERMAN, PFC 


A LETTER FROM SPAIN 


{The writer of the following excerpt from a letter to the 
Editors is an American Catholic and graduate of an Eastern 
Catholic college. She is now in Spain, working as news 
correspondent for one of the principal metropolitan dailies. 
—EnrrTor. ] 


Eprtor: Certainly the Church in Spain is the only stabiliz- 
ing force which has a hold on the people, class and secular 
interests aside, in the whole country, and absolutely the only 
institution which has a record of public service or which 
exists only in the interests of public service. Such a force 
and such an influence is of course regarded jealously by any 
rival institution—and two roads are open: either destroy it 
or render it subservient. Neither has been done, needless to 
say, but both have been attempted. 

Recalling that it is not the same as at home, where the 
press—secular and religious—is powerful through the fact 
that it reaches all the people everywhere in the country— 
not just one group or class, and not just those who can read, 
etc.—you can see how with another situation old hatreds 
can be kept up, and how just those parts of a given policy 
or situation deemed expedient can be given out. 

I do think it extremely frightening to consider the Church 
as an institution ever backing any particular political for- 
mula—except a general one (any one) which insures its 
freedom of action, toleration and propagation, and has as an 
acknowledged and basic aim the securing of justice for the 
individual and his rights as a human being. Anything else 
merely associates the Church with a secular group for the 
ends of that secular group, and ensures that the opposition— 
and there is always that—shall be anti-clerical. In other 
words, for a short-term gain, I think it points inevitably to 
a long-term loss in division and persecution. This has been 
hard for me to see clearly, for there are so many factors that 
hinder one’s thinking straight—first of all, the wish that it 
were different. I hope you may at least give me credit for 
honesty—even if you do not agree with the conclusion. 

The people are so frighteningly good that it worries you. 
Patient and very undemanding, they seem to endure so many 
privations without complaint. The worst thing of all to 
realize is the utter, complete lack of any responsibility for 
public service in those who have the means or power to give 
it. As you see, a great deal of our time has been spent in 
depressing observation. But I don’t believe I have ever 
learned as much as in these months. What on earth I can do 
with it I don’t know, for a great deal of it is not writing 
material, certainly not now. 

C. M. 


Madrid 


RACISM AND THE CHURCH 


Eprtor: Your editorial comment on Dr. Mordecai Johnson’s 
address at West Baden (America, December 9, 1944) 
astonishes me. You take exception to his statement that dis- 
crimination against the Negro in the Church in America is 
not an accident but a policy. According to you, such dis- 
crimination is “not the result of any Catholic policy about 
the Negro, or Negro priests or Negro students” but of “the 
absence of such a policy.” 

Let us not compound injustice with hypocrisy. When a 
Negro is refused admission to a Catholic school for no other 
reason than that of color, is that due to the absence of a 
policy or to the fact that such a school has a policy of not 
admitting Negroes? When a Catholic Negro is segregated 
in a Catholic hospital, is that due to the absence of a policy 
on the part of that hospital or to a definite policy of segrega- 
tion? When a Catholic Mother whose family has lived for 
five generations in a single parish is told that her child can- 
not attend the parochial school, is that or is it not policy? 
When a splendid young Catholic woman who desires to con- 
secrate her life to Christ has to travel three thousand miles 
from home to find a religious community willing to admit her 
to the novitiate, was her experience—an experience that 
embittered her good Catholic father—due to the mere ab- 
sence of policy on the part of the religious communities in 
her own diocese? Was she told: “We cannot admit you be- 
cause we have no policy with regard to the admission of 
Negroes?” or was she told: “We cannot admit you because 
it is not our policy to admit Negroes?” 

If you mean that the Church in America in solemn con- 
clave assembled has not formally adopted a resolution to 
discriminate against Negroes, you are right. But if that is 
what you mean, you are guilty of evading the issue. The 
fact is that in a great many dioceses, parishes, schools, col- 
leges, and hospitals in this country there exists a definite 
policy of discriminating against Negroes. 

It is no answer to Dr. Johnson to point to the splendid 
achievements of Catholic charity in behalf of Negroes. 
a covers a multitude of sins, but injustice is not one 
of them. 


St. Louis, Mo. Georce H. Dunne, S.J. 


POLAND’S GOVERNMENT 


Epitor: There is only one legal Polish government—the one 
recognized as such by the United States and all the allied 
nations, with the exception of Russia. 

The Polish government in London has the solid backing 
of the Polish Army, Navy, Air Force and of the Polish 
underground. The six million Americans of Polish descent 
recognize the Polish government in London as the only legal 
spokesman of the Polish people. 

The Poles, under Russian occupation, are not free to 
express their choice of government. Neither are the Polish 
soldiers in Russia, whose families are kept in forced cap- 
tivity in Siberia. With them it is a case of “do or die.” 

The Lublin Committee is a Russian agency, created by 
Russia for Russia’s sole benefit. By imposing a “govern- 
ment” of Red Quislings upon the Polish people, Russia is 
denying the Poles—our allies—the right to shape their own 
future. 

While preaching democracy, the Soviet Union is practis- 
ing tyranny. 

CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President of the Polish-American 

Chicago, II. Congress 
(The views expressed under ““orrespondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Edit. publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the writer. The Editor believes that 
letters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 
letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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THE WORD 


WATCHING for the continuity of the Mass, Sunday by 
Sunday, we cannot fail to notice that the Epistles for the 
first three Sundays after Epiphany are all from the twelfth 
chapter of Saint Paul’s letter to the Romans. Taken together, 
they offer a very concise and practical summary of Christian 
living. The whole chapter is worth reading in preparation 
for the Mass of the third Sunday after Epiphany. Now that 
we have Monsignor Knox’s new translation, none of us can 
complain that the Epistles of the Mass are over our heads. 
Reading the Epistles day by day or even Sunday by Sunday 
should make anyone in a short time a student and a lover 
of that great Saint’s vigorous, colorful prose. 

The note of last Sunday’s Mass was our oneness, the need 
we have of one another and our obligation both to give 
proper thanks for the service rendered by others and to do 
our part generously in sharing with others God’s gifts to us. 
We are all members of one Body, differing as parts of the 
body do in function, but all necessary to one another, all 
working together in our own particular vocation for the good 
of the whole Body. 

Today’s Mass carries on that same lesson. Both in Epistle 
and in Gospel we are warned against exclusiveness. “Keep 
peace with all men,” says Saint Paul. “Feed thy enemy if he 
is hungry, give him drink if he is thirsty; by doing this 
thou wilt heap coals of fire upon his head. Do not be dis- 
armed by malice; disarm malice with kindness” (Romans 
12:16-21). 

The interesting thing about the Gospel is the type of 
people for whom Christ works miracles. Lepers were 
shunned, cast out of the city, left to wander among the caves 
and the graves. Roman officers, stationed in Palestine, were 
detested and hated. They were both without the pale. Christ 
brought them in. He went beyond that. He singled out the 
soldier for special praise: “Believe me, I have not found 
faith like this even in Israel.” Then he drove home the lesson 
He wanted to teach: “There are many who will come from 
the east and from the west and will take their places in the 
Kingdom of God” (Matthew 8:1-13). 

The Church is exclusive in its possession of the truth of 
God. It is exclusive in being the one and only true Church 
of Christ. It is exclusive in pointing out the one true way 
to life. It is exclusive in preaching in the name of Christ; 
but this exclusiveness makes it necessarily universal. It must 
offer its way and its truth and its life to all men. It must 
open its doors to all alike: to rich and poor, to educated and 
ignorant, to black and white and yellow and brown, to people 
of all nations and of every condition. It must do more than 
open its doors. It must go out to seek all men, and it must 
teach every Catholic that he cannot be content merely to 
preserve the Faith that is in him. He must sanctify himself 
for the sake of others as well as for himself. He must be 
filled with the apostolic zeal of the Church. He must be 
eager to bring into the Church all without the fold. 

Himself having Christ, he cannot be satisfied to have 
Christ in a private, exclusive way. He must want to share 
Christ with all others. Himself having Christ, he must make 
the influence of his Christian life felt in home and office, in 
factory and neighborhood. There must be something so 
thoroughly Christian in his words and his work, in his man- 
ner towards others, in his attitude towards war and peace, 
towards all problems of the day, towards poverty and suffer- 
ing and death and hard things, something so serenely and 
solidly Christian in his acceptance and judgment of all things, 
that others will be drawn to seek for themselves the same 
source of that inner sureness, that inner serenity and strength 
that is part of our possession of Christ. 

Every man we see or know is a possible conquest for 
Christ. That thought, more than any other perhaps, is a cure 
for prejudice, for exclusiveness, for a smug satisfaction with 
ourselves, for a certain self-centered type of piety. We are 
not only members of a universal Church. We are its apostles, 
one with the Saints, one with all Catholics, and eager to 
make all the world one with Christ. Pray for that oneness 
when you receive the Body of Christ this morning. Pray 
that this receiving really be a Holy Communion, a holy 
unity, a holy oneness. Joun P. DELANEY 
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A PREFACE TO NEWMAN’S THEOLOGY is a close study of the great 
man’s Catholic orthodoxy. Was Newman a Modernist or did he have 
Modernist learnings? If so, he would be an unsafe guide. This question 
is here discussed with scholarly acumen. 


Some writers have criticized Newman’s teaching on the development 
of Christian doctrine. The arguments on this question also are carefully 
sifted and scrutinized. 








The chronological order of Newman’s writings and of their revision 
by himself is of capital importance for a student of his thought. Here 
the reader will find a complete list of the Cardinal’s works with the date 
when each of them was first written. The list has been compiled with the 
painstaking care of a competent scholar. 





Those who wish to go beyond a merely sketchy acquaintance with 
the life and writings of Newman will be grateful for the fourteen pages 
of bibliography at the close of the volume. 

When a man possesses two surpassing qualities, the widespread recog- 
nition of one is likely to obscure the merit of the other. Newman is well 
known as a master of English prose; as an eminent theologian he is less be 
known. This PREFACE TO NEWMAN’S THEOLOGY is calculated ‘ 
to promote the deserved esteem for the great writer in the field of apolo- 
getics and theological science. 


The author, Dr. Benard, is a teacher at the Catholic University of 
America. 
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